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4 PIONEER RECORD... 
Karl Douglass and His Work 


by Wallace Stegner 


L.. AUGUST SUN was hot in the gulch as he climbed. Heat 
blazed from the bare rock faces. Light pouring over detritus 
and boulders was broken into a pattern of glare and shadow 
blinding to the eyes. From time to time the bronzed man in 
the prospector’s boots bent to examine the exposed edges of 
the strata, tipping back his hat as he stooped, to cool the red 
sweating line around his forehead. At last, following the out- 
crop of the beds, he left the gulch and climbed to the top of 
the ridge. 

From the naked comb of sandstone he looked down across 
the flats to the Green River, swinging in a slow bend to the 
west and south past the lone cottonwood where Powell had 
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camped in 1869, past the shallows where Escalante was sup- 
posed to have crossed in 1775, and on in a meandering line 
smudged with dark green, through the scorched sage and sand 
desert to a turreted gateway thirty miles to the south. The 
comb on which he stood ran east and west, a sharply tipped 
escarpment of sedimentary strata, ragged and toothed and flanked 
by dune-like foothills, leaning northward toward the broad 
dark uplift of the Uintahs. Northeastward was the magnificent 
red door of Split Mountain Canyon. 

A half mile below, at a point where three narrow rain 
gulleys debouched on the plain, he could see the wagon, with 
the horses eating from the box. Up the middle of the three 
gulleys Dad Goodrich was climbing, hunting as he climbed, 
searching the rocks for the bones that had eluded them more 
than a month. Since early in July they had been exploring every 
geological horizon of fossil-bearing interest. Now it was the 
nineteenth of August, and unless something turned up in these 
gulleys, he would have to go back to Pittsburgh and admit that 
his hunch had been false. 

Under a juniper he sat and mopped his brow. But that 
hunch wasn’t false! Bones—there were bones all over this coun- 
try, fossils of dinosaurs of a dozen different kinds, weathered 
out and scattered below the ridges. Like the one he had found 
last fall, the thigh of a Diplodocus, so large that two of them 
couldn’t get it back to camp. That one had been gone when 
he returned this summer of 1909. Another collector had taken 
it—not too ethically, for Earl Douglass had left it earmarked. 

Oh yes, plenty of bones, but in fragments. No sign of their 
source, no spot that would warrant concentrated excavation. Ap- 
parently nothing in this gulch either. But it must be somewhere 
near, somewhere in the Jurassic beds exposed all along the 
frontal line of this ridge... . 

The flies were bad under the juniper, and he sought other 
shade. Beyond the crest, the ridge sank into a saddle, then 
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rose again at a sixty-degree angle along the smooth upper sur- 
face of the strata. Something in that slope caught his geolo- 
gist’s eye. It was the same soft gray shaly sandstone that cropped 
out near where the Diplodocus thigh had been found. 

Forgetting the shade he had been hunting for, he went 
ploughing down the soft talus, kicking up clouds of hovering 
dust. Down through the saddle, up the steep smooth slope 
. .. Almost before he reached the slope he saw it. 

Taking the gun from his pocket, he fired twice in the air 
to signal Goodrich that something was found. By the time his 
rancher-helper came puffing over the ridge half an hour later, 
Earl Douglass was sure. Here was what the Carnegie Museum 
had sent him out to find—what he had boasted he could find. 

Marginal sand, that wall. Shallow water deposits, prob- 
ably the mouth of an ancient river, buried and then lifted and 
then exposed by weathering. And in the exposed wall, which 
disappeared at his feet under the top edge of an overlapping 
layer, were seven immense vertebrae etched out in high relief. 
But what to his mind was the clinching sign of success was 
the fact that those vertebrae were in line, separated only by 
the space taken up by normal cartilage. This might be, prob- 
ably was, an almost articulated skeleton of a Brontosaurus. 

The more he looked, the more Douglass believed that here 
was certainly a “dinosaur graveyard,” a veritable bone quarry. 
If it was, it was the greatest paleontological find in years. Bones 
enough for all the museums on earth, bones enough—and big 
enough—to satisfy Andrew Carnegie’s desire to attract people 
to education with something big as a barn. 

The job of excavation was clear. Douglass pointed it out 
to his helper. “Pull off this covering layer, expose the fossil 
stratum all along this wall, follow the stratum and chisel out 
the bones by hand.” When Goodrich pointed out that that 
meant moving hundreds of tons of rock, Douglass merely snapped 
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his fingers. “It will take time, yes. And money. Andrew Car- 
negie has the money, and I’ve got the time.” 

And on the edge of the foothill ridges of the Uintahs, be- 
tween the mountains and the desert, Earl Douglass spent the next 
fifteen years of his life in two things: pioneering in the field 
of paleontology, and building a home on the arid sand flats 
of the Green. 


Pioneering came naturally to Earl Douglass. His father 
pioneered the oak openings of Minnesota in 1854, and the 
earliest recollections of the boy were of the vertically-boarded, 
unpainted basswood cabin near Medford, Minnesota. There he 
explored the creeks and quarries and timber, or waded for hours 
in the pond from which they carried water, and in which he 
discovered with interest the curious wiggling things that in au- 
tumn thickened the water almost to soupiness. Living his en- 
tire boyhood in the open, on a frontier still comparatively new, 
and surrounded by a nature unblighted by too much cultivation 
or civilized “improvement,” he knew from very infancy more 
about birds, flowers, bugs, animals and plants than the townbred 
man gains in a lifetime. He learned, without teaching, habits 
of perpetual curiosity and perpetual observation. A boyhood on 
the frontier did so much to Douglass that in many ways he 
remained that boy all his life. 

Throughout his journals, kept with great fidelity and care 
over a period of many years, he keeps wandering back to the 
days of his childhood along the Straight River, to the intimate 
pictures of quail or prairie chickens discovered on their nests, 
to the fossil shells in the stone quarry near his home. As a 
boy he was always a scientist as enthusiastic as Muir; as a 
scientist, he never lost his small-boy’s omnivorous curiosity and 
endless patience at collecting or remembering things. 

The course of his life up to the epochal discovery of the 
dinosaur deposits in the Uintah Basin in Utah (now the Dino- 
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saur National Monument) is a record of his compelling need 
to be outdoors, collecting, digging up bones, tracing geological 
formations, hunting out new flowers or birds or insects or micro- 
organisms. His position in science is that of discoverer rather 
than that of organizer and classifier. 

After the irregular schooling of his early years was over, 
and he had begun teaching to support himself, Douglass seemed 
to live in the fullest sense only in the summers, when he could 
get into the fields as hayhand or thresher. But after six years 
of teaching in country schools in Minnesota and South Dakota, 
he broke away to attend the spring term of the University of 
South Dakota. A few sweet months of higher learning, then 
back at an itinerant job, this time peddling The Practical Home 
Physician through Beadle County, South Dakota. He barely 
made expenses in a year of crop failures and gene-al emigra- 
tion. That winter, teaching near Huron, he found himself finally 
left with the children of only two families in his school. Again, 
with thirty dollars in his pocket, Douglass picked up and left for 
school—this time to the Agricultural College at Brookings. 

The college at Brookings was destined to be the first of two 
to which Douglass had little reason to be grateful. One disappoint- 
ment came when he was not allowed, for some obscure reason, to 
go on a fossil hunting expedition in the badlands, though he had 
for some time been doing his first scientific collecting as a plant 
hunter for the botany department. He was never very amenable 
to academic formulae, taking his courses “crosswise” and confining 
his work largely to botany and geology. The botanical side of him 
took the fore when he was asked at the end of his first full year to 
accompany the botanist C. G. Pringle on a collecting trip into 
Mexico. 

This expedition led the collectors as far as Mexico City and 
netted them a huge list of new plants, which Douglass helped 
to catalogue. Upon his return, he fell into a position at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens, and remained there a year and a half 
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gathering plants in the vicinity of St. Louis and classifying the 
mounted specimens in the herbarium. 

Then again the lure of higher learning and personal explora- 
tion. A year and a half in a laboratory, even with occasional field 
trips, he had found too confining. Back he went to Brookings 
to complete his college course. Now the personal independence 
of the man emerges. When the college summarily fired several 
good men, or men whom Douglass considered good, to take on 
teachers whom he thought incompetent favorites, he raised a stu- 
dent revolution, stuck to his guns, and found himself expelled, 
with seven other agitators. Most of the school followed the re- 
volutionaries. Douglass himself, with several others, gravitated 
to lowa State College, where he was graduated in 1893. He was 
then thirty-one. 

After another winter of teaching in Medford, he was moving 
west again, to the Madison Valley in Montana, where one of the 
dismissed instructors from Brookings had found him a school. 
From now on he was a scientist in his own right. He spent his 
winters teaching, his summers fossil hunting. Never having stud- 
ied paleontology, he seldom knew what the bones he found were, 
but later discovered them to be parts of camels, rhinoceroses, and 
three-toed horses. Here, as later, his curiosity led him into dis- 
coveries new to science, for many of his bones were then unclassi- 
fied. 

Six years of hoarding money against the summer excursions, 
six too-short summers of hobo freedom in the field, while the col- 
lections grew and his practical knowledge of geology and paleon- 
tology broadened and deepened. Always the money ran out 
before the summer was over, and he would have to spend two or 
three weeks as a hay or harvest hand for money to get back. In 
1900 the University of Montana and interested citizens of Mis- 
soula took notice of this amateur bone-hunter, and pooled resources 
to send him on an expedition, the collection to go to the university. 
In the next year the university gave him a fellowship with part- 
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time teaching, awarded him an M.S. in geology, and published 
his first scientific paper. Then it secured him a fellowship at 
Princeton and turned him loose again. 

One year at Princeton studying paleontology under W. B. 
Scott, then west again with the Princeton Scientific Expedition 
to the region north of Big Timber and east of the Crazy Moun- 
tains. After the rest of the party had gone back, Douglass and his 
father distinguished themselves by two finds: a Duckbill Dino- 
saur, and mammal teeth and jawbones in the Fort Union deposits. 
This last Professor Scott called an “epoch-making discovery,” 
since it fixed the disputed geological age of the Fort Union de- 
posits as early Tertiary. 

Back at Princeton on a renewal of his fellowship, Douglass 
finished the requirements for his doctor’s degree, sat back in pain- 
ful trepidation to await the ordeal of commencement. A modest 
and retiring man, he hated the medieval pomp of gowned pro- 
cessions and formal degree-awarding. Characteristically, he never 
took his degree, but seized the opportunity to go out on an expedi- 
tion for the recently established Carnegie Museum. So out to 
Montana again, this time near Helena, where with two other 
workers he spent six weeks digging out unknown fossil mammals, 
mainly of the Merycoidodont group. In the years that followed, 
Douglass wrote up these discoveries, and before finishing the work 
had added many new species and several new genuses to the 
obscure chain of mammalian development. By now he was one of 
the first authorities in the world on Tertiary mammals, and dis- 
tinguished also as a field geologist. 

From 1902 to 1906 Douglass conducted annual summer 
expeditions for the Carnegie Museum, making valuable discov- 
eries each year. By now he had definitely decided to settle in 
Pittsburgh; he had married one of his old Montana students, 
Miss Pearl Goetschius, in 1905, and had bought a house. 

But there was to be no settling in a civilized community for 
Earl Douglass. The program of summer expeditions and winters 
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in the museum was broken before it had properly begun. Because 
the western Montana fossils were principally of Tertiary age, 
and because he was still driven by the old itch for new horizons 
and new knowledge, Douglass asked in 1907 that he be sent 
either to the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming or the Uintah Basin 
in Utah. That year he did not go into the field at all, but in the 
next summer he hunted fossils in the White River country of 
western Colorado, next door to the Uintah Basin. On a short trip 
into the Green River region near Jensen, Utah, after he had 
already uncovered several new species of mammalian life, he 
heard stories of colossal bones scattered along the river valley, 
and saw some that sheepherders had collected. It was on that trip 
that he found the Diplodocus thigh bone which he and his com- 
panion were unable to carry out on their saddle horses. 

“Somewhere near here,” he thought, “is the place where all 
these loose bones came from. Somewhere not far off . . . maybe 
that ridge on the north bank west of Split Mountain. It might 
take months to find it. It might all be weathered out, but I doubt 
it. There’s a regular quarry of dinosaur bones around here some- 
where.” 

That winter he made casual remarks to his companions at 
the museum. It became something of a joke. “Douglass and his 
dinosaur quarry,” they said. “Yes, and the Fountain of Youth, and 
FE! Dorado!” 

A new wing was being finished on the museum that winter; 
one of the new rooms was the great Hall of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology. One day Andrew Carnegie, inspecting the progress of the 
work, stood in the middle of that immense room and wondered 
what he would fill it with. “Something big,” he thought. “It has 
to be big, to attract people and interest them. Something big as 
a barn.” 

Then, remembering the tall yarns of one of his field men, 
he snapped his fingers and turned on an attendant. 
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“Where’s that mon Douglass?” he asked. “Send for Doug- 
lass. I’ve got a job for him.” 


So here was Douglass, in the autumn of 1909, writing ex- 
citedly back to Pittsburgh, arranging for funds to excavate his 
find, looking over the best site for his winter camp, writing long 
patient argumentative letters to his wife explaining why she 
couldn’t come out and stay the winter with him. It was a barren 
spot, sage and sand and rock. Winters were bleak, and there 
would be no house, only a tent or sheep wagon. The baby was 
only a year and a half old; it would be dangerous to bring him 
out to a place six miles from the nearest mail delivery and twenty- 
two from the nearest source of supplies. It would be a cold and 
hard and lonely life. He himself didn’t mind. He loved roughing 
it, and he had his work. For her and the baby it was impossible. 

But Pearl Douglass was as enthusiastic as he, and a little 
more persistent. In September she came, and brought the baby 
with her. 

Douglass, in a rented surrey, was waiting on the bank of the 
Green when her stage was ferried across, and he drove her out 
along the rocky, washed-out trail that he and his men had scraped 
in the side of the ridge along the river. His lean face was alight 
with his vision of the future; he was full of plans for this one 
whole year completely on his own. As the buggy lurched north- 
ward toward the quarry he talked excitedly about the opportuni- 
ties for nature study, planned to send for his microscope, wished 
he had a camera to record the intimate and endless details of their 
temporary home. And he pointed out the location of springs, 
wishing that he could stay longer, even make his home here. The 
flats below the springs could be irrigated, and the soil was fair. 
And what a place to live in! 

At last, turning left into the next-to-last gulley, he clucked 
the horses up the steep wash and pulled up on a level sagebrush 
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flat a few acres in extent, where a sheep-wagon slept by a squaw 
bush and a saddle-horse grazed on the withered grass. 
“Here we are,” he said. 


Their first home in the gulch was a two-by-four frame cov- 
ered with “factory” cloth where they cooked and ate. They slept 
in another tent, stored their supplies in a third. The three men 
slept in the sheep-wagon. 

It comes to us strangely, that first winter in the wilderness, 
like something out of a centenarian’s memories, exaggerated and 
not quite believable. Yet it was less than thirty years ago: the 
frontier is still that recent. 

The winter was severe, thirty below at times, with bitter 
winds, and more than a foot of ice sheeting the Green. Sometimes 
they were unable for weeks to get out to Vernal for supplies; they 
put themselves on rations and went ahead. Pearl Douglass cooked 
for the crew, propping the baby on the rough table by the stove 
to keep him warm and out of mischief. Her husband and the 
three men spent eight hours a day at the quarry, blasting away 
the sheath of rock to lay bare the fossil stratum; but in the even- 
ings he and his wife would sit close to the little red-hot iron box 
in the flicker of a kerosene lamp, reading aloud the monumental 
works of Gilbert and Powell and Dutton and other pioneer geo- 
logists. 

Visitors were infrequent. The country, only recently thrown 
open to settlement, was thinly populated. Weather and roads 
were bad. In those first months every stray caller was cause for 
an entry in Douglass’ journals, though later he became sick 
enough of having to guide curious visitors through the diggings 
at all hours of the day or night. Yet, then or later, they weren’t 
lonely. After twenty-eight years Pearl Douglass still looks back 
at those days as the happiest of her life. They didn’t have time 
to be lonely. There was too much to be done. Douglass was in a 
constant blaze of excitement; his energy was amazing. Haunted 
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by the short time he thought he could spend in this wilderness, 
he drove himself to rise at four or five in the morning to write in 
his journals; then climbed the slippery gulch for an eight hour 
shift at the diggings; then returned to organize his notes and plan 
the work for days to come. From the beginning, he realized that 
his situation was unique. Before him was what promised to be the 
greatest dinosaur graveyard on earth. Its excavation, involving 
the removal by hand of thousands of tons of rock, would be a 
colossal job, and the time he had for getting it well started was 
short. Yet the dinosaurs were not the most interesting thing about 
the spot to Douglass. As a fossil-hunter, he preferred mammal re- 
mains, on which he was a recognized authority. But beyond this 
preference he had interests and enthusiasms that kept his life at 
a constant racing tempo. He wanted to study and note down every 
bird that inhabited the region, know what it ate, how it nested, 
where and when it migrated. He wanted to collect every plant 
in the gulch and classify his collections He wanted to trace the 
geological horizons of the district accurately and completely. He 
wanted to get a camera and a microscope to record and study the 
minutest details of the flora and fauna. And—the pioneer 
farm boy in him emerging—he wanted to irrigate, to compel 
growth and productivity from the Green River sand, to build a 
home in the wilderness. 

All these things, to a greater or less degree, Earl Douglass 
did. He bought a Graflex camera and shot everything in sight, 
leaping out of bed on Sundays and holidays of the bleakest depth 
of winter to tramp through the gulches on exciting hunts. He 
must have been an absurd and bundled and somehow heroic 
figure. His journals show him going out, wrapped in woolen 
underwear, flannel shirt, vest, sweater, hunting coat and sheep- 
skin, a pair of carpenter’s overalls pulled over his trousers, his 
feet swathed in wool socks, fleece-lined shoes, and overshoes, to 
tramp around through powdery snow in bitter sub-zero weather 
snapping pictures of the tracks of mice and weasels and wildcats, 
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or stalking a humped and freezing chickadee in a juniper. Pearl 
Douglass still has in her possession a filing cabinet five feet high 
and two feet across jammed with negatives and prints of indes- 
cribable variety. Tracks, exotic rock formations, trees, grasses, 
flowers (sometimes with insects in them), the progress of work 
at the quarry—everything the man saw was worth recording, 
and he recorded it frequently with the sensitiveness of an artist. 
Later in the year his old microscope arrived from Minnesota, 
and with it he studied the microflora and microfauna of the springs 
and river. Of all this he kept elaborate notes—sometime, a long 
time from now, when he had finished the excavation and had, com- 
pleted in his own mind the skeletal outline of life on the earth, 
he would write them up, would write many things, among them 
a history of the earth based on his knowledge of geology, paleon- 
tology and paleobotany. And if he never found time to write what 
he wanted, he would at least have satisfied the itch to know. 
That itch to know was really his driving power. He collected: 
Heaven only knows what he didn’t collect. Fungi, plants, petrified 
wood, fossil shells, flowers, mammals, raindrops—dinosaurs and 
Indian relics and insects. The tents were crammed with his boxes. 
And he kept journals. Besides the careful records of the 
work at the quarry and the expenditures of Carnegie funds, he 
observed every detail of his physical and mental life. Piled next 
to the filing case of photographs in his Salt Lake City home are 
no less than seventy-five journals of all sizes and shapes, from 
formal day books to children’s pads, pregnant with the scrawling 
accounts of excursions, discoveries, hopes, wants, observations. 
Haunted by Time, he scribbled in an increasingly illegible hand, 
sometimes mixed with shorthand. Those journals alone are half 
the work of a lifetime. The photographs are another half. But 
these were incidentals, hobbies indulged in addition to the solid 
task of digging out dinosaurs. And there was much more. 
When he died in 1931, he left a thick folder full of poetry. 
I have not examined his verses carefully, but even in a casual 
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glance they reveal the ebullient enthusiasm of the man, his sin- 
cerity and his sensitive observation. Those qualities alone are 
enough to make otherwise conventional poetry somehow memor- 
able; and even if they were bad—which they are definitely not— 
these poems would be distinguished for one thing: like Samuel 
Johnson’s dog which walked on its hind legs, they do not need 
the test of quality. It is sufficient that they got written at all. Not 
even his wife knows where he found time for that. Add to the 
poetry the children’s stories, scientific articles, popularized science 
papers, and the unfinished history of the earth which he left be- 
hind him, and you have a bulk of writing that many an otherwise 
unoccupied man would think burdensome. And add again the 
labor of damming springs, irrigating, gardening, house building— 
all the thousand and one jobs of pioneer farming. No glutton for 
work could ask for more. It is no wonder that Douglass’ journals 
contain frequent complaints about the shortness of the days. 

To many people that first year in the desert would have been 
unbearable. The cold, the snow, the loneliness, the hard and inces- 
sant labor, the harsh conditions of living, were enough to break 
many men and most women. Douglass and his wife apparently 
never even noticed that they didn’t have comforts. They were 
too busy, for one thing; and for another, Douglass’ enthusiasm 
and knowledge of nature made even a half-mile walk an exciting 
event. 

There was drama in their life. On the one hand they were 
breaking a desert as previous pioneers had done, and they gloried 
in it. When, a year or two later, Douglass’ vegetables took prizes 
at the county fair, it was the signal for a delighted celebration as 
an event to be commemorated. On the other hand, Douglass was 
exploring a scientific frontier entirely new, making discoveries and 
adding to the knowledge of man, filling in tiny link after tiny 
link in the long chain of the history of life. And that was exciting. 

Layer by layer, chip by chip, the covering came off the dino- 
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saur beds. The seven great vertebrae were approached from both 
ends and at both ends the diggers struck bone. Douglass was 
jumpy and nervous. So far, so good; but if digging didn’t un- 
cover more and more and still more, his hunch had been false and 
the quarry would hardly be worth all the work spent on it. With 
rising excitement they worked inward. The work was exasperat- 
ingly slow, but after weeks of careful chiselling a workman hit 
larger bones. They took off their hats and cheered. Here was the 
pelvis, in its proper place. Then limbs, the immense hind legs. 
The hunch was working out. Back along the tail they chipped 
patiently at the stone, until the whole tail was exposed in relief, 
more than thirty feet of it. Back to the pelvis again, working 
forward toward the shoulders. The shoulders and front limbs 
were there. 

Douglass, standing back to get a perspective on the skeleton 
exposed now three-quarters of its length, was as excited as a child. 
Perhaps they would find even the skull, and no one had ever 
found a complete Brontosaurus skull. What a specimen this would 
be if the head were there! A complete Brontosaur, even to the 
tiny finger bones, and almost a hundred feet long! Even without 
measuring he knew that this was the largest complete dinosaur 
ever unearthed. 

Then disappointment. The diggers’ tools found no bone 
after the shoulders. Head and neck were missing. The workmen, 
who had been digging with increasing excitement for weeks, went 
back that night sour and discouraged, but Douglass stayed behind 
and with no particular purpose pecked away at the rock behind 
the shoulders. Bone again! For an hour he chipped carefully. 
Small bones, dozens of them, lay behind the shoulder in an 
intricate network. Until they were uncovered he couldn’t tell, 
but maybe. . . the head and neck might be twisted back .... 

In two weeks that hunch too proved correct. Doubled back 
along the body was the neck, complete, but the head was missing. 
Probably it had broken away and floated downstream. It was 
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disappointing, but not too much so. Even without the head, this 
was the best specimen in existence. 

And imagine, if you please, the job of packing and crating 
and shipping those bones. Plaster of Paris was needed; bought at 
the drugstore in Vernal it would have cost a fortune. With typical 
ingenuity Douglass took a coffee grinder, ground up a piece of 
gypsum previously burned in the cookstove, and tried the powder 
to see if it would set. It did. Then he hunted up a farmer several 
miles away who had a kiln, contracted with him for wagon loads 
of crude plaster made from the gypsiferous shales. Then every 
block of bones had to be packed in plaster, crated in heavy planks, 
and hauled out along eighteen miles of rocky, crooked, wretched 
road, ferried across the Green, and shipped East. The block con- 
taining the pelvis alone weighed six thousand pounds, with the 
other blocks in proportion. Four men with horses got that ship- 
ment out, but it almost sank the ferry. 

After the excitement of the first skeleton, discoveries at the 
quarry were taken more equably. Douglass’ first hunch had been 
completely correct. The whole wall in which he had seen the 
seven vertebrae was criss-crossed and interlaid and packed with 
bones in a bewildering network. Great finds were so common that 
only a skull could excite them now. A skull always called for a 
thanksgiving dinner of turkey and cranberry sauce and three kinds 
of pie. Both in Mrs. Douglass’ accounts and in her husband’s 
journals there is a pathetic attention to the details of the menu 
that tells how fine those infrequent celebrations must have seemed, 
what a thrill of social life they must have added to the routine. 
Eventually, the Brontosaur skull they wanted was unearthed, 
though not the one belonging to the huge skeleton. And there 
were others, among them a Diplodocus head complete even to the 
sclerotic coating of the eye—by all odds the most perfect dinosaur 
skull ever discovered. They took a full day off for that one. 

The first year passed, and Douglass found to his delight 
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that they could stay another. He built a house of logs at the 
mouth of the middle gulch, and they moved into the opulence of 
solid floors, carpets, glass windows, a coal range. Hundreds of 
dollars painfully earned went into damming the rain gulley with 
dirt and rock. Here was the first snag. Gardens flourished in the 
seepage from the higher springs, but on the flats below the loose 
soil sucked up the water as fast as it came down. By midsummer 
the expensive reservoir by the house was ankle-deep in dust. 
But Douglass persevered, filed a homestead claim and water 
claims on three springs. To protect the quarry from souvenir 
hunters he tried to take out a mining claim, but found that bones 
were not listed among the minerals. Eventually, in 1915, with 
the help of the director of the Museum, he succeeded in having 
the site set aside as the Dinosaur National Monument. 

By now he was something of a scholarly adviser to the com- 
munity. People met regularly to hear him talk; he organized a 
discussion group to study science and nature lore. He wrote many 
articles for the papers of Vernal and other towns. But the attempt 
to compel his homestead into productivity kept him drained of 
money, and the house of squared stone that he was building on 
the bank of the river was another expense. Then, in 1924, the 
Carnegie Museum decided it had enough dinosaur bones (it had 
received almost 600,000 pounds in the fifteen years Douglass 
had worked the quarry); and, rather than leave the desert he 
loved, Douglass elected to sever his connection with the institution. 
The land had ties on him now. His sister and his father, brought 
out to live with him, were buried under the edge of the dune-like 
hills. His son had grown almost to manhood in this spot, and he 
himself had wrestled mightily to build a permanent home here. 

There is some obscurity about the next episode in his career. 
Soon after his retirement from the Carnegie Museum staff, re- 
presentatives of the University of Utah came asking him to dig 
them some bones. After some discussion, Douglass agreed, appar- 
ently on the assumption that he would be retained to mount and 
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describe the specimens, one of which was a species of Allosaurus 
new to science. He needed money; his homestead was a drain 
rather than a source of income. He dug the bones, and began his 
relations with the second university to which he had little cause 
to be grateful. 

One nearly complete Allosaurus and parts of two other dino- 
saurs were excavated, packed and crated. They were hauled to 
Salt Lake City by wagon train, in what Whit Burnett, then a 
Salt Lake newspaperman, called the “greatest funeral procession 
of all times.” It was a picturesque procession. All along the route 
crowds turned out to see the heavy wagons, driven by skinners 
in ten-gallon hats who cracked their bullwhips and scared the kids 
with their yelling. 

“Down, Bronto, down!”—pounding on the crates with the 
butt of a whip. 

““What’s in the crates?” the kids would ask. 

“DINOSAURS! Down, damn your eyes, before I knock 
your horns off.” 

It was a spectacular caravan, and it made headlines. It at- 
tained, in fact, national publicity, which means more in Utah than 
elsewhere. Pictures of the caravan, of the president of the univer- 
sity, of the leader of the skinners, of the university geologist, 
adorned newspapers and magazines. But Earl Douglass’ picture 
did not appear—not once. As a matter of fact, his name is men- 
tioned only once or twice, and then only as that of a kind of menial 
assistant. The glory-grabbers had begun to function. It is written 
that many a desert prospector has had his nuggets stolen by pack 
rats. 

For two years Douglass, who was retiring enough to desire 
the obscurity into which he was pushed, worked with two helpers 
in the university museum preparing the bones for mounting. 
When he had completed the‘ difficult preliminary work, work 
which only a skilled paleontologist could do, he was quietly 
shouldered out, his extension classes “postponed,” and his name 
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blotted so completely from the university’s memory that I could 
be told some years later, with a blank stare, that Douglass had 
had no connection with the school. 

“See the head of the geology department,” the president 
told me. “If there was any connection it would have been handled 
through him.” 

But I had already seen the head of the geology department. 
He had managed, with prodding, to remember Douglass, faintly. 


So now Douglass, having let his taxes slide on the homestead, 
was in Salt Lake City picking up a precarious living as consulting 
geologist. All his holds on the gulch where he had spent fifteen 
of his best years were gone. The water rights on his springs re- 
verted. On the banks of the Green his house of squared stone re- 
mained unfinished, and a quarter-mile away the log house that 
in 1910 had been such a palace stood deserted. Sand drifted 
round its door, and lizards sunned themselves on the sills. Win- 
dows and doors were long since gone, carried away by needy 
neighbors. 

In one view, the fifteen years of labor that had gone into 
the homestead and the quarry were wasted years. Many of his 
discoveries he had seen written up by others, because he himself 
was too busy to get at them immediately. In his hopes for a re- 
sponsible academic position at Utah he had been betrayed because 
his standing in science was too high: he was too stiff competition. 
There was not a good paleontological museum in the world that 
was not richer for his labors, and he had filled in many obscure 
gaps in man’s knowledge of the world’s history; but all he had 
had out of it was wages, plus a five thousand dollar honorarium 
and a curt line from Andrew Carnegie: “Another Scotchman makes 
good!” 

That was one view of the situation. But it was not the view 
that Douglass himself took. Even during the last five years of 
his life, though he felt deeply the fact that with all his training 
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and knowledge he could hardly earn a decent living, he never 
wasted time in thinking how abused he was. His enthusiasm was 
as strong as ever. He wrote articles, poems, stories. Sometimes he 
got paid for them, sometimes not. It didn’t seem to matter much. 
He began his long-postponed history of the earth, interrupted 
it to write a long series of articles, gratis, on the oil possibilities 
of the Uintah Basin. Payment for his articles was only incidental. 
Generally he did them for fun, as he did things all his life. And 
to relax after days of this he would take his wife and son into 
the Wasatch Mountains east of the city and spend a glorious 
afternoon collecting more fossils... . 
He died on January 13, 1931, in comparative poverty. 


It is part of the penalty of pioneering that the consummation 
of the work is almost invariably left to later and perhaps lesser 
men, and that years of toil result in apparent failure and dis- 
appointment. That Douglass escaped the bitterness that might 
have come from seeing his homestead fail, and from seeing his 
scientific discoveries brighten the reputations of others, is due 
entirely to the boyish enthusiasm that never left him. To the very 
day of his death he was at heart a small boy curiously exploring 
the details of his frontier environment, and on both the scientific 
and the material frontiers he attained the peculiar versatility that 
comes of relying solely on one’s own powers. He was geologist, 
paleontologist, paleobotanist, photographer, poet, painter and 
frontier farmer. His was an omnivorous appetite for life and 
knowledge; in this, his record had the quality of greatness. 











0. HENRY’S AUSTIN. .. 


by Duncan Robinson, Karl 
Elmquist and Rupert Clark 


\V HEN, one summer day in 1884, a certain William Sidney 
Potrer—to be known in later years as O. Henry—got off the 
train that had brought him from San Antonio up to Austin, he 
beheld a city young and robust. The place in which he was to 
spend over a decade had a population of about fifteen thousand. 
Situated on the northern bank of the Colorado River, which 
occasionally rose in floods, the town had a one-street business 
section which stretched from the river about a mile north to the 
capitol grounds. The cornerstone of the present capitol building 
was laid the year after Porter arrived, but the largest granite 
edifice in the world was not to be completed until five years later. 

The depot of the city’s two railroads was located at 222 Con- 
gress Avenue, about one-fifth way up the main street from the 
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river. When Will Porter emerged, he found himself on a long 
street lined with all sorts of business establishments—two hotels, 
two public and three private banks, a newspaper office, a pro- 
fusion of dry goods, hardware, and supply stores, many saloons 
(notably 4-Eyed Brown’s, the Black Elephant, and Herman 
Schmidt’s, which boasted three tame live deer imported from 
New York), drug stores, a book store, cigar stores and restaurants. 
At the head of the business district, on the west side of the street 
and across from the present capitol grounds, was the temporary 
state capitol. The land office in which O. Henry was later to 
labor was housed in a separate building. 

The residential neighborhoods lay on both sides of the busi- 
ness district. There were some fine mansions, and the building 
growth was northwards. 

Prominent public auditoriums were Millett’s Opera House 
and the Novelty Theater. But facilities for large gatherings were 
not too numerous; a banquet planned early in the year for six hun- 
dred cattlemen, fifty newspapermen, and a hundred and fifty 
legislators had to be cancelled for lack of a place to spread the 
feast. The Women’s Exchange sponsored entertainments and 
dances in Turner Hall. The Baptist church was most active 
socially among the local churches. Important in the future 
development of the city was the newly founded University. 

In effect, Austin in 1884 was a typical small woodland- 
prairie city blending with a flavor all its own the modes of the 
South and the West. It presented the unrestrained humor of 
the Negro—who helped to gather the seventy thousand bales of 
cotton that Austin ginned in a year—along with the tall tale of 
the droll-faced cowboy who liked nothing so well as hamstringing 
tenderfeet. Young ladies sang “Mary of Argyle” and wrote for 
the Austin Statesman sad, sweet poems with such titles as “Only a 
Flirtation,” “Which Are the Noblest Souls?” and “Love and 
Laughter.” At 819 Congress Miss Barber had an “Art Depot” 
which offered instruction in oil painting and other branches of the 
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fine arts. On a slow horse-drawn car a fat Negro mammy con- 
vulsed the passengers with her remarks on corporations after the 
conductor, who had charged a full fare for her wash basket, in- 
sisted that she carry it in her lap. 

A medical authority advised men to wear cabbage leaves 
under their thin straw hats as a protection from the sun. 


The Confederate veteran stood on the street corner watch- 
ing the Austin Grays, of which O. Henry became a member, 
march briskly down Congress Avenue. Rubbing shoulders with 
him was the cowboy, representative by this time of a fading em- 
pire. The Texas Live Stock Association met annually in Aus- 
tin, vying with the legislature in the interest it created among the 
people of the town. The newspapers printed range gossip as well 
as accounts of the problems the cowmen discussed. 

Occasionally the sheriff would capture a horse thief on Con- 
gress Avenue. The stage coach between San Antonio and Mason 
was held up, but the robbers, the Austin sheriff announced, were 
caught with dispatch. The Austin of these years was not, how- 
ever, as Eastern newspapers declared, a place where the inhabitants 
were always gunning for strangers. Edward’s Circulating Library 
had nearly a thousand subscribers at two dollars a year; Gammel’s 
Book Store had more than ten thousand volumes for sale. 

A series of unsolved murders so enraged the townspeople 
that a citizens’ committee headed by the banker, A. P. Wooldridge, 
offered rewards totaling three thousand dollars for information 
leading to the arrest of the murderers. Prisoners were some- 
times chained by the neck, but this practice was vigorously pro- 
tested as unchristian and barbarous in a letter to the Statesman by 
Mrs. H. R. Book. 

General Phil Sheridan’s troops were fighting the Cheyenne 
Indians, and Geronimo was worrying General Miles. General 
Grant, after a long illness, was dying. In the White House, 
President Cleveland married Frances Folsom. The Nihilists 
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were active in Russia; an epidemic of cholera raged in Spain. In 
England, Gladstone was forming a new cabinet. 

But in Austin, the year 1884 opened with a special session 
of the Eighteenth Legislature, called to treat the two most burn- 
ing problems of the time—the financing of public education and 
the regulation of fence-cutting. The raising of school funds in a 
new manner, it was anticipated, would result in a reduction of 
taxes; Governor Ireland suggested they be lowered from twenty- 
two and a half cents to eighteen cents on the hundred dollars. 
Other urgent matters were the redemption of lands purchased by 
the state for non-payment of taxes, and above all a subject which 
caused Ireland to become sarcastic: the providing of funds for 
upkeep of the capitol. “The legislators do not seem to realize,” 
the governor commented, “that money needs to be provided for 
office desks and the maintenance of the property of the state 
government.” 

Fence-cutting by cattle barons opposed to enclosure inflamed 
popular interest, but the problem was not to be settled in this year. 
A general herd law and an increase in the number of public ways 
were considered by some the only solution. The question even 
invaded academic walls. The Rusk Literary Society at the Uni- 
versity of Texas debated: “Is fence-cutting justified in this state?” 

Activities of hundreds of immigrant small farmers caused 
the Texas Live Stock Association, in convention in 1885 with 
Major G. W. Littlefield of Austin serving as executive chair- 
man, to protest officially the illegal enclosure of hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the public domain. The resolution was 
protested by Colonel J. W. Simpson of Dallas, who was himself 
accused of enclosing seventy thousand acres. Colonel Simpson de- 
clared that he had offered to pay for the land but the board had 
refused payment. At this time Texas had 6,939,900 cattle and 
1,178,871 horses and mules. 

In the summer Governor Ireland went fishing with Colonel 
Kelly and other prominent gentlemen from Taylor. After using 
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up all their bait and “imaginary snake bite” the members of the 
party returned to Austin with renewed vigor to tackle other im- 
portant state matters. 

The University of Texas, which had opened its doors on 
September 15, 1883, with a faculty of eight “eminent scholars,” 
grew rapidly. Within two years the faculty had increased to 
fourteen. By the academic year 1884-85 the enrollment was two 
hundred and fifty. The Austin public schools, which the Com- 
mercial Club saw fit to praise as the best in the state, had an 
enrollment of over two thousand two hundred students. There 
were also various private institutions: the Capital Business Col- 
lege, with a yearly attendance of about two hundred students, and 
the Texas German and English Academy—not to mention church 
institutions, schools of art, and the like. In addition, Austin 
boasted an institution for the blind. 

Business houses in Austin competed briskly, particularly in 
the dry goods field. Crow, McKeon & Co., Lewis and Peacock’s, 
Newman and Company, W. Moses and Son, L. Schooher & Bro. 
advertised energetically. The canny I. Malevinskey, attempting 
to expedite the sale of his winter goods, was giving five per cent of 
his business between January 15 and July 1 to the city’s churches, 
installing locked boxes (the keys to be held by the churches’ 
representatives) in which the purchaser might deposit the five 
per cent himself. He furthermore promised a ten-dollar prize to 
the church congregation spending the most money with him. 
J. W. Brown’s cigar store competed with the store in which O. 
Henry was to work by offering a piano-box buggy and a harness 
for raffle at two dollars a chance, and Dr. Tobin’s drug store 
sought to vaunt over its competitor Somotz’s by advertising liver 
medicine, toilet sets, Bohemian glassware, puff boxes, shaving 
mugs, glass perfume atomizers, albums, Dresden vases, purses, 
perfumery and wallpaper—and by adding that the prescription 
department would not “suffer for want of attention.” Dixon and 
Company advertised its saddles and harness, the railroads adver- 
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tised rates and foreign travel, fuel dealers proffered their wares, 
the Calcasieu Lumber Yard furnished building supplies, and Lewis 
and Peacock’s praised the fine fancy dress boots they had in stock. 
And “gentlemen temporarily embarrassed” found financial suc- 
cor at J. A. Jackson’s on East Pecan (now Sixth Street), important 
secondary business street crossing Congress. 

Austin ate heartily in these days. Dick Bulion’s restaurant 
featured quail, duck and venison. Ham and tongue sandwiches 
were delicacies served at parties as “substantials.”” Neopolitan ice 
cream was a favorite dessert. 

Health advertisements were particularly numerous. Dr. H. 
G. Root of New York informed the people of Austin that he could 
cure fits; a book, The Science of Life, by Dr. W. J. Parker of 
Boston, was advertised as selling for one dollar but was guaran- 
teed to be better than any two-fifty book for sale in America. Its 
pages were asserted to contain information affording relief “to 
all suffering from chronic and obstinate diseases that have de- 
feated the skill of all other physicians.” 

Women were informed that “the mirror is no flatterer” and 
urged to use Magnolia Charm Balm for the skin. Two days be- 
fore General Grant’s death, the Swift Specific Co. advertised a 
cure for cancer. Other patent medicines bore splendid names: 
Prickly Ash Bitters, Henry’s Carbolic Salve, Tutt’s Pills for 
Symptoms of a Torpid Liver, Rosadalis, The Great Southern 
Remedy, and Brown’s Iron Bitters. 

The Louisiana State Lottery, under the supervision of Gen- 
erals P. G. T. Beauregard and Jubal A. Early, offered a capital 
prize of seventy-five thousand dollars. The San Antonio City 
Brewery advertised its Bohemian beer by offering a thousand 
dollars “to anyone finding an adulteration of anything whatsoever 
in our beer.” Dry goods stores offered for sale Thompson’s Patent 
Glove Fitting Corsets. 

Opera Puff cigarettes were prime favorites. Old Rip was a 
popular five-cent cigar. 
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Popular fuels advertised were wood, Indian Territory coal, 
the “celebrated” hard coal, and Eupion, “the Family Safety Oil.” 
In January, Indian Territory coal, for which there was a heavy 
demand, was selling at nine dollars a ton. 

The newspapers of the city printed state and world news on 
the front page without apparent bias. But Austin news and edi- 
torial views, relegated usually to the inside pages, reflected the 
breeziness and the independence characteristic of the news writers 
of the day. In writing of a woman who, having received fifty 
dollars as a gift from her tight-wad husband (whose sudden 
benevolence was the result of a twinge of conscience), spent the 
money to buy the husband a suit of clothes and a box of cigars, 
a reporter remarked: “Heaven will have to be repaired and white- 
washed before it is fit for that kind of a woman.” 

The cowboy’s laconic humor, tinged with faint disrespect 
and an easy small-town familiarity, was a part of the journalistic 
tone of the editorialist who characterized an individual by describ- 
ing him as “the meanest man outside the state legislature.” 

The editors delighted to run homely hints for proper con- 
duct, ranging from notes on how to bear hot weather to advice 
on the preservation of domestic harmony. Wives were cautioned 
to keep calm when the husband suggested how his mother used 
to do and were enjoined not to mend hosiery “with cotton having 
knots in it bigger than a pea.” 

The journalists were independent and outspoken editorially, 
seldom condescending to circumlocution to avoid an issue. Pro- 
nouncement of a sentence of one year in the penitentiary on a 
prisoner particularly noxious brought the comment: “Too short. 
He ought to have got 15 years.” At least once the spirit of West- 
ern forthrightness was used on the big cowmen. The Statesman 
declared: “The educational funds of the state are being robbed 
annually of over $1,000,000 by favoring the cattle barons instead 
of the school children of the state.” 
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In 1884 prominent hotels were the Southern and the Ave- 
nue. On the Fourth of July the next year the cornerstone of the 
Driskill Hotel was laid. When completed this building had cost 
four hundred thousand dollars, was four stories high, and could 
accommodate four hundred guests. Elaborate and ornate, it was 
to encounter financial difficulties in the next decade and was to 
close for a time. 

A letter written by E. W. Shands was deposited in the 
Driskill cornerstone. It prophesied Austin’s future, and gave the 
writer’s idea of the shape of things in the year 2000. Austin was 
to have a population of seventy thousand. The New England 
States were to secede from the Union in 1950, but the Federal 
Government by the twenty-first century would rule two hundred 
states—all the Americas. By this time, Shands thought, it would 
be possible to fly in a few days from Austin co San Francisco, and 
thence to Japan and Asia, in electrical airplanes. In wars, power- 
ful navies and armies would be destroyed by electrical bolts. It 
would be possible then to print twenty-five thousand copies of a 
twenty-four page issue of the Statesman in one hour. Sixty thou- 
sand copies of the Statesman would be delivered before six o’clock 
through pneumatic connections with every public and private 
building in the city. 

The railroads serving the city were the Houston and Texas 
Central and the International and Great Northern. Although 
they shared the Congress Avenue Union Station, they maintained 
separate freight depots. The H. & T. C. had just built a switch 
to connect with the capital syndicate track, and the bridge on the 
line to the quarries had just been completed. The Austin City 
Railroad, chartered in 1873 with a capital stock of fifty thousand 
dollars, was congratulated journalistically on its enterprising 
management: the “rolling stock and animal power have been im- 
proved considerably,” and “the road-bed, considering the many 
curves, is excellent.” It ran from the Union Depot, on Congress, 
to the City Park two miles out. But it was not a perfect thing; 
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little grievances arose from without and within. “The street rail- 
road will confer a favor on many passengers,” someone chid, “if 
it will reconstruct, or, at least, put a new roof upon car No. 5.” 
And differing over a matter arising in the course of their duties, 
two streetcar conductors quarreled; one hit the other over the 
head with a club. The victor was fined twenty dollars before a 
justice of the peace. Raised tracks were not always compatible 
even with a pre-gasoline age. A fire-truck betaking itself in haste 
to a blaze had the misfortune to run into a streetcar track and 
lost a wheel. 

The main complaint made about streets had reference to the 
dust from them; the gutters of Congress Avenue were some- 
times guilty of constituting a nuisance, owing to the neglect of 
the scavenger hired for the purpose of keeping them clean; and in 
August after a heavy rain Pecan Street—where was the drug store 
in which O. Henry worked soon after his arrival—was “knee-deep 
in mud.” An interesting feature of the metropolitan scenery is 
revealed in the complaint against the telephone and telegraph 
companies, charging them with obstructing the streets by having 
billboards nailed to poles. 

In a city of Austin’s size, the concourse on Congress Avenue 
at busy times was naturally considerable. While traffic problems 
were those of another day than ours, they existed, none the less. 
The fine for leaving a horse unhitched in the street was five 
dollars. 

The new bridge, opened in January, took in fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars a day. The genial toll collector, Dr. Reed, 
had his “office full of singing birds.” To avoid paying the toll 
that was imposed, many still preferred to ford the river. 

The lack of a sewer system caused concern. City Health 
Officer W. J. Burt urged that a system of sewers for all central 
portions of the city be established at once. Little incidents oc- 
curred to support the doctor’s belief. The county jail having been 
connected with the alley sewer, the county went to some expense 
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to put in water closets. The water was for some reason cut off 
soon after; and the resultant nuisance became a matter of public 
notoriety. 

But Austin, when she took a general stock of herself, could 
nevertheless be proud of her municipal cleanliness: this “grand 
advance of population . . . is not wholly due to her commercial 
activity. ... It has been largely influenced by those local social 
and sanitary attractions which have made the capital city the 
centre of culture and popular resort in the great Southwest.” 

The little city also saw fit to praise herself on another ac- 
count. “Considering the immense number of strangers now in our 
city (cattlemen, legislators and newspaper reporters), there is a 
freedom from disorder and wrong-doing manifest all along the 
line which would do the heart of a Chicago man good, or excite 
red-hot envy in the breast even of a St. Louisan.” 

To be sure Austin was not a city without crime. Frequent 
fines for drunkenness are recorded, the usual fee being five or ten 
dollars. Among others who thus fell in disgrace were “an unknown 
Swede and Warren Patlin.” A justice of the peace busied himself 
with investigating the murder of “an excellent hog.” 

Nor were more serious happenings absent. The city had its 
share of the graver and the viler crimes. Even on New Year’s 
Day, there was a stabbing affray between two men in the neigh- 
borhood known as P. C. Taylor’s Cane Brakes, west of the city. 
Revolvers were carried by private citizens and were occasionally 
produced in temper with more or less lethal results. Nor was 
robbery unknown. A lot of roughs caught one Klaus Linde, roped 
him, and were dragging him along, intending to rob him. A 
Negro happened to discover them and frightened them away. 
This occurred not far from the asylum for the blind. 

The police force was not perfect. The police had to be ad- 
jured to look after the boys in the Fourth Ward. These had been 
sling-shooting with “nigger-shooters,” and had broken a number 
of windows. Because of the noticeable dearth of officers imme- 
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diately after a particularly grievous crime, it was hotly urged 
that each man on the police force should have a regular beat 
specifically assigned to him (evidently not previously the prac- 
tice) and have certain definite hours to be on duty. A tinge of 
sarcasm accompanied the announcement that the city police had 
officially been told to get into regulation uniforms: “In a few days 
their shining brass buttons and handsome outfit will effectually 
spoil their desire to be taken for members of the legislature.” 

Opera attendance was a vogue. The management of Millet’s 
Opera House spent one thousand five hundred dollars on new 
scenery. Patrons saw Roland Reed score a hit in Humbug. 
Blanche Curtisse, starring in Only a Farmers Daughter, was ad- 
vertised as “the handsomest woman in the world.” A crowded 
house and generous applause greeted Peck’s Bad Boy. Other 
presentations included Parlor Match, Black Flag, The Mikado, 
Tallyho and Skipped by the Light of the Moon. A crowd of one 
thousand heard the Tyroleans sing. 

One of the stage favorites was Minnie Maddern, who ap- 
peared in Augustin Daly’s dramatization of Victorine, Sardou’s 
FrouF rou, and Ver Plauck and Deveraux’s great historical drama, 
The Puritan Maid. Others who were popular were Oliver Byron, 
Emma Abbott and John Thompson. A home talent light opera, 
Black Mantles, was managed by J. P. Crane, later one of O. 
Henrv’s associates on The Rolling Stone. 

Even the illustrious Modjeska, despite some misgivings as 
to the ability of the city to support the performance, graced Aus- 
tin with a one-night stand, the expenses for which were over a 
thousand dollars (the lady traveled in a private car). She was 
supported by Maurice H. Barrymore, in Legouve’s Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. Seats were a dollar and a half, but a place in the gal- 
lery was to be had for a dollar. 

Entertainment at the opera house was not always so artistic. 
The price of seeing Baron Seeman, a popular “illusionist,” pre- 
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senting “a strictly moral entertainment,” was a dollar reserved, 
fifty cents matinee, and twenty-five cents for school children. 

Vaudeville flourished at the Novelty Theater on East Pecan, 
at “popular prices.” Occasionally roughnesses occurred here: 
“There was a little fun at the Novelty Theater last night. Ed 
Stevenson struck Deputy Sheriff Lock over the head with a re- 
volver.” 

Austin’s social life, in which O. Henry was to take an active 
part for a few years, centered in hops and germans, balls and ban- 
quets, gun club meets and other sporting events, and such church 
activities as socials and singing, picnics and society meetings. The 
Ladies Aid Society of the Presbyterian Church gave a “Pink and 
White Tea;” refreshments were advertised as being “consistent 
with the conscientious scruples of the ladies in charge.” 

Restaurants and saloons were common centers of male con- 
course. Popular beers included two brands still eminent today. 
Here, too, affrays were not unknown. One Charley Cook, a Negro, 
cursed loudly one night in front of the Black Elephant. Officer 
Wagenfehr rebuked him, and Cook produced a gun. Wagenfehr 
drew his. The Negro, with his head down, charged Wagenfehr 
and received fierce blows. It was the opinion of the local news- 
paper that the officer would have been justified if he had killed 
his assailant. 

A hint as to the prevalence of another sort of diversion, and 
an insight into the attitude with which it was publicly regarded, 
is furnished by a newspaper item: “The report circulated yester- 
day that Frankie Armstrong, 2 member of the ‘free and easy’ 
female portion of the city, had committed suicide is wholly with- 
out foundation . . . the product of some fellow with more imagina- 
tion than information.” 

The chief sporting events of the summer were the baseball 
games played by the “Austins,” who were awaiting new uniforms 
from Brooklyn. The “Austins” trounced one of their rivals, the 
Georgetown club, 25 to 3. Prior to this, the locals had been 
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drubbed by Taylor and Georgetown. St. Edwards University from 
across the river also inflicted a stinging defeat on the home team. 

The weather was extremely capricious in 1884 and 1885. 
Early in 1884 a cyclone visited Austin, occasioning more excite- 
ment than damage. It frightened a remarkable horse which made 
a well-known figure of speech come true; for it “ran down the 
Avenue faster than the wind.” 

The year 1885 brought the coldest winter on record. R. S. 
Beryman of Austin, selling goods at Oatmonville, was caught in 
a blizzard and frozen so badly it was feared he would have to lose 
both feet by amputation. Attendance at the Cattlemen’s Conven- 
tion was reduced “by the blizzard and the blarsted snow.” 

In the summer, citizens were advised to make terms with the 
heat by abstaining from beer-guzzling and the use of tobacco, by 
walking in the shade, and by sleeping soundly to prevent sun 
stroke. 

The period of O. Henry’s sojourn brought many changes 
to Austin. The population increased steadily and slowly to about 
twenty thousand. An expansion of residential area was noticeable, 
particularly toward Hyde Park with its curving gravel drives in 
the northern section of town. But the growth of municipal services 
and community enterprises led to the most important shifts in 
the living habits and the entertainment of the townspeople. 

When the City of Austin voted $1,400,000 worth of bonds 
to pay for the erection of a dam across the Colorado, the design 
was chiefly to provide water and electricity. As it happened, the 
creation of Lake McDonald (named for the mayor) behind the 
dam provided the opportunity for a new field of amusement. 
Light operas and plays were as popular as ever, but the interest in 
the ’nineties centered around boating and picnic parties up-river 
in the hill country and along the lake shore. Regattas attracting 
internationally-known oarsmen advertised Austin more widely 
than anything had previously done. A paddlewheel steamer, the 
Ben Hur, cruised up and down the lake by day and by night; 
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often five hundred passengers enjoyed music and dancing aboard. 

Transportation from town to the dam several miles away 
to the west was furnished by a railway, the Austin Dam and 
Suburban, running most of the day on an hourly departure 
schedule. It was not uncommon for four coaches to be filled on 
excursion days. Within Austin proper had come the great though 
not entirely satisfactory change to electric cars for the streetcar 
system. Service was somewhat erratic at times, and when coaches 
on the West Sixth Street run began to be “twenty-five minutes 
late on a fifteen-minute schedule,” the local newspaper suggested 
that the mules be recalled unless service difficulties were remedied. 
Another editorial advised the paper’s readers about the dangers 
involved in shooting streams of water at the trolley wires. When 
a windstorm blew down the smokestack at the car barns, it was 
some time before power was restored. The advent of bicycling was 
reflected in the decreasing business of the livery stables. 

Austin’s most ambitious undertaking was the establishment 
of a water system from the dam to all parts of the city. Mains 
were laid and pumps started, slowly at first, in the powerhouse 
below the dam; on Congress Avenue the fire plugs attracted at- 
tention when air rushed out ahead of the oncoming water, and a 
few defective pipes burst near Rio Grande and Sixth Streets. 
Daily pressures were announced for key points around town; ap- 
plications for connections kept water crews too busy to fill in 
excavations properly; and the related demand for electric cur- 
rent hastened the wiring of houses to receive it. The various hose 
companies ascertained by the experimental method that they 
could throw water over the highest buildings downtown; it was 
reported under the heading “An Outrage” that several firemen 
had turned a stream of water directly upon ladies passing by in 
a carriage. The potential water power created by the dam stimu- 
lated Austin’s hopes of becoming the location of new industries, 
especially since there was a belief that New England capital was 
to be expended on factory construction in the South. Editorials 
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urged the establishment of one or more cotton mills in or near 
the city; Mayor McDonald was called upon to send an agent to 
New York to set forth Austin’s advantages; and an attempt was 
made to bring a mill into existence by local subscription. 

The grounds of the capitol were spacious, with driveways 
so that carriages might spin easily around the base of the building 
and down toward Congress Avenue. Yet during the last part of 
Governor Hogg’s administration the north gateway was kept 
locked, much to the indignation of the driving public, who had 
to detour; and laxity in policing the grounds led to the report 
that along the west walk “from one of the ornamental trees a 
soiled pair of men’s drawers swung defiant of decency to the 
breeze.” 

Austin was reputed to have the finest United States Court 
House, the best post office system, and the largest artificial ice 
plant in the state. In spite of a period of hard times for business 
in general, there was a steady building of residences, most of them 
costing five thousand dollars or less. The Driskill Hotel opened 
under new management. A system of light towers one hundred 
and forty feet high carried a guarantee that the arcs would enable 
a citizen to read the face of his watch at night anywhere in the 
city. 

The University of Texas finished its main building in the 
center of the forty acre campus a mile north of the capitol after 
using the west wing alone for five years. Enrollment more than 
doubled to reach nearly four hundred and fifty; students and 
faculty members played increasingly prominent parts in social 
and recreational activities, and Austin was optimistic for the Uni- 
versity’s future. Appropriation of six thousand dollars for a sep- 
arate electrical plant on the campus was protested by legislators 
who declared that a satisfactory powerhouse already existed on the 
capitol grounds. The Senate opened the way to progress by giving 
control of the University’s inheritance, two million acres of land 
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in West Texas, to its Board of Regents. Orange and white first 
appeared as school colors at a baseball game between the Uni- 
versity and a San Marcos team. Tillotson Institute, on its hill in 
East Austin, was now the largest Negro college in the South. 

It was believed locally that the climate would lead to fame 
for the city as a health resort—equal to San Antonio, at least. 
But the chief source of unhappiness, particularly during the dry 
summer period, still lay in “the dustiest streets on the continent.” 
Carriage wheels turned up clouds of dust, and some persons left 
Austin for the summer rather than stay under such circumstances. 
Water from the lake was eagerly awaited as a remedy; the street- 
car routes were thought to be the responsibility of the company, 
which was urged to run sprinkling cars full of city water. The 
dust continued. 


Will Porter, as William Sidney Porter was called in Austin 
(he adopted the pen name O. Henry later), had been born in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. He had gone to “graded school” a 
year or so, but he got his education chiefly in his Aunt “Lina” 
Porter’s private school on West Market Street, adjoining the 
Porter residence in Greensboro. At the age of fifteen, however, 
he went to work in the drug store of his uncle, Clarke Porter. 
Here he impressed those who knew him with his phenomenal 
ability to make little humorous sketches. 

A frequent caller at the drug store was Dr. James K. Hall, 
who succeeded Will’s father, Algernon Sidney Porter, as the 
town’s leading doctor. It was through him that the frail young 
man came to Texas. Dr. Hall was planning a trip with his wife to 
visit their three sons; Dick Hall was operating a sheep ranch down 
in LaSalle County. The Halls invited the nineteen-year-old drug 
clerk to accompany them. They returned three months later with- 
out him. Young Porter had decided to remain in Texas. 

In 1882, the West was still woolly enough to catch at a 
young fellow’s imagination, and he must have looked eagerly at 
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the open life about him. He stayed two years on the ranch, as a 
kind of house guest, occasionally helping out in emergencies. 
There survives a story of his having fallen in love with a girl 
he met at the store one day. The girl was from Brenham, and her 
name was Clarence. Her mother, alarmed, persuaded her to come 
home with the promise of a white plume. Many years later Clar- 
ence, a little old lady, ruefully confessed that she never got the 
plume. 

While Will was on the ranch, John Maddox, of Maddox 
Brothers and Anderson—a real estate firm in Austin—had a talk 
with Joe Dixon, who was writing a novel containing his memoirs 
of gold-hunting in Colorado. He told him of a fellow named Will 
Porter, on Dick Hall’s sheep ranch, who could “draw like blazes.” 
They arranged for the young North Carolinian to do the illustra- 
tions for the book, forty of them. But one day, in a fit of morose- 
ness, Uncle Joe went down to the river and threw his manuscript 
into it. The illustrations, true to their mission, went with the text. 

An idyllic life of guitar-playing, reading, and being a spec- 
tator in the operation of a big ranch at last palled. Dick Hall 
appears to have been thinking about moving to another spot— 
near Florence, in Williamson County, north of Austin. On March 
13, 1884, Will Porter wrote a letter to Mrs. Hall back in Greens- 
boro. He ended with a flourish: “Expect my next letter from the 
busy marts of commerce and trade.” 

He arrived in Austin in the latter part of March or the 
early part of April, 1884. He was welcomed into the home of 
the Harrells, folk from Greensboro who had known his parents. 
Joe Harrell, Sr., was a retired merchant with three sons. Will 
lived with them at 1008 Lavaca Street for three years. 

To imagine what young Porter was like in these days is not 
hard. A picture for which he posed two years later shows him, 
dressed in the formal attire of the day, looking studiously serious— 
except for his eyes. His black hair is parted a little to the left of 
the middle, and is unruly at the front. He holds his hat in his 
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hand with the brim nervously crushed. Those who knew him 
say he was nearly always guarded and reserved when he first met 
strangers. This shyness he never lost. But among those he knew 
he was jolly, with an ever-ready wit, and good humor twinkling 
in his wide gray eyes. Five and a half feet tall, he attained dignity 
through his deep bass voice and a carefully twisted moustache. 

He entertained his friends with singing, guitar-playing and 
story-telling. Not yet, however, did he try his hand at writing. 
When he took a pencil in his hand it was to make funny sketches 
of people and things he saw. 

Late in May he secured a position with Morley Brothers, big 
wholesale and retail druggists. Letters from Dr. Hall and his 
uncle helped him get the job. After a couple of months, however, 
he stopped working and idled, reading and drawing about the 
house, and occasionally helping young Joe Harrell with the books 
at his cigar store. 

In the autumn of 1885, he went to work for Maddox Brothers 
and Anderson. Here he remained two years, learning a great deal 
about bookkeeping. John Maddox, still enthusiastic about his 
drawing, offered to send him to New York to study cartooning; 
but Will demurred. 

Will entered readily into the social life of the town. He sang 
in the Baptist, Episcopalian and Presbyterian choirs and took part 
in many amateur theatricals. He was the deep-voiced member of 
the Hill City Quartet, and later the organizer of the Jolly En- 
tertainers—whose intent was to serenade the fairer of the sex and 
whose weapons were two fiddles, a guitar (brought in from the 
ranch), a triangle and a melodeon. It is recorded that the jolly 
ones frequently met paternal opposition. 

During these years the young man came to know and love 
Austin. He enjoyed going “bumming” in the Mexican district 
and along the river, and a haunt of his was Barton Springs, a 
shady swimming place across the Colorado. Only once, according 
to tradition, did he make a trip elsewhere during these early days. 
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He is said to have contrived to be sent with the militia of which he 
was a member to Fort Worth during a railroad strike there. He 
wanted to see a girl he was interested in who had gone visiting 
in Waco. As the train passed through the station, he waved to 
her grandly—from the cowcatcher of the engine. 

In the primary election in July, 1886, Dick Hall was nom- 
inated to the office of Land Commissioner. This was, of course, 
equivalent to election. Thanks to his friend’s influence, Will Porter 
became an Assistant Compiling Draftsman in the General Land 
Office on January 12, 1887. He received a hundred dollars a 
month. For four years he toiled here, but his nose was not always 
too close to the drawing board. Occasionally he did extracurricular 
sketches on official documents, and stored away in his mind ideas 
which appeared later in his stories. ; 

When he left the real estate firm, his biographers say, Will 
Porter was persuaded by Charles E. Anderson, who liked him 
tremendously, to come and live with him in his home at 401 
West Pecan, at the corner of Guadalupe. But the city directory 
of the day indicates that he merely boarded here, and roomed at 
110 East Ninth. 

Among the young ladies he serenaded was beautiful, golden- 
haired Athol Estes, a Tennessee-born girl whose farmer step- 
father, Peter G. Roach, had moved into Austin in 1879 from near- 
by Hornsby’s Bend. It was at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
capitol building in 1885, or else at the ball given that evening by 
the Austin Grays, that Will Porter must have met her. Athol 
had been chosen by her fellow schoolgirls to put a souvenir in the 
cornerstone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roach—particularly Mrs. Roach—tried to 
discourage Will Porter’s attentions to Athol. Mrs. Roach gave 
as her reason apprehension of the taint of tuberculosis on both 
sides. Will’s mother and Athol’s father both had died of it, and 
Athol was delicate and frail. Nevertheless, during the next two 
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winter social seasons, both attended numerous germans and social 
gatherings. 

On a day in 1887—Friday, the first of July—Dr. Smoot, 
the parson of the Southern Presbyterian Church, officiated at the 
marriage of two of the best singers in his choir, who had eloped 
in a carriage which some say was rented of Miller the liveryman, 
but others say was borrowed by Will from Mr. Anderson. The 
announcement of the marriage appeared in the paper Saturday 
morning. 

At first they stayed with the Roaches at 307 East Fourth 
Street. Then they moved to a little house of their own, furnished 
on the easy payment plan, at 505 East Eleventh Street. They 
remained here until Athol’s bad health forced them to return 
first to the Roaches’, and then to a house across the street at 308. 

Marriage now forced the young draftsman to supplement 
his hundred dollar salary, and for the first time he turned to 
writing. He sold an occasional sketch. They were even able to 
afford a trip back to Greensboro one summer, with the baby, Mar- 
garet Worth, born in 1889 after their first child, a son, had died. 

But in 1890 Dick Hall ran for governor; Jim Hogg de- 
feated him by a narrow margin. The following year, Will Porter 
lost his position as draftsman the same way he had got it. 

He became paying and receiving teller in the First National 
Bank, incorporated 1873. Distinguished by its long balconies, and 
occupied most prominently by a drug store, the building still 
stands on the northwest corner of Sixth and Congress. 

Twenty-eight years old now, and aware of the responsibility 
of Athol and the baby, Will Porter took his new work at the bank 
seriously. He often remained late; and his hurried lunches and 
worried manner showed that the casual bookkeeping system in 
use—the cause of much confusion, and shortage and overage— 
was already beginning to make him its victim. But he tried to put 
these things out of his mind when he came home, and relaxed 
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by playing with Margaret Worth and “the two Dromios,” the 
kittens. 

Early in 1894 he bought from W. C. Brann the press and 
name of a periodical called The Iconoclast. He edited two issues, 
then returned the use of the name to Brann (who had gone to 
Waco) and christened his pride The Rolling Stone. It contained 
cartoons—many by him—and sketches, satires and stories. Among 
Will’s associates at various times were Dr. “Dixie” Daniels, James 
P. Crane, Henry Ryder-Taylor and Hector A. McEachin. The 
office of publication was first at 113 East Seventh Street, and then 
in Rooms 7 and 9 on the second floor of the building at 104 East 
Tenth. The paper continued for about a year. 

The first issue of The Rolling Stone appeared on April 28, 
1894. One day the next October, a United States bank examiner 
came to the First National Bank. In the course of his inspection he 
accused Will Porter of irregularities. Will’s connection with the 
bank ceased, and the Federal authorities began to plan prosecu- 
tion. But the trial was to be a long time in coming. Will was re- 
leased on bond. 

The next summer an opportunity offered itself in Wash- 
ington, and Will and Athol sold the household things and got 
ready to leave. But Athol grew dangerously ill of tuberculosis, 
and the trip was called off. In the autumn Colonel R. M. Johnson 
offered Will a job on the Houston Post. He accepted. Here, from 
October, 1895, to July, 1896, he conducted a column and did 
miscellaneous reporting for fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week. 
Athol joined him when she was able. 

In July, 1896, he was called back to Austin to face the 
charges of embezzlement. It has been suggested that at Hemp- 
stead, where he had to change trains for Austin, he walked about 
the town and, looking up at the clock on the courthouse tower, 
discovered that he had missed his train. However this may be, 
he did not board it; instead, he took a train for New Orleans, and 
from here he went to Trujillo, Honduras. 
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Back in Austin, Athol grew steadily worse. She and little 
Margaret Worth were living with the Roaches. So that she might 
support herself in her husband’s absence she began studying a 
business course. Her health failing still further, she sold hand- 
work at Christmas. 

Word came to the exile of Athol’s state. On February 5, 
1897, he returned to Austin. So sympathetic were the police that 
they indirectly let the harrassed fugitive know that if he would 
keep out of sight they would not molest him during his wife’s 
illness. He used to drive her around the streets after dark in a 
carriage. In the late winter, the spring, and the early summer of 
1897 he stayed by her side in the Roach home until, on the twenty- 
fifth of July, she died. 

Now justice began moving on him. He was arrested and 
released on doubled bond. He was charged with the misuse of 
$554.48 on October 10, 1894, $299.60 on November 12, 1894, 
and $299.60 on November 12, 1895. (Only since his death have 
scholars pointed out that on the last of these dates he was in Hous- 
ton, no longer at the bank; the repetition of both amount and date 
makes it appear this was a mere recopying of the preceding words 
with an error in one figure). Self-confessed in the public eye be- 
cause he had run away, Will Porter defended himself in the Fed- 
eral court only by saying succinctly, “Not guilty.” He refused to 
talk any further. 

The jury of two Negroes and ten whites convicted him in 
spite of the generally known fact that the banking methods of 
the day were extremely slipshod. The officials of the bank had 
made up the shortage and refused to prosecute; but, it is generally 
agreed today, the Federal authorities desired to make an example. 
In the biographies of O. Henry which appeared in the first years 
after his death, there was no mention of his imprisonment. Since 
the “exposure,” there has been a general tendency on the part of 
writers to explain the conviction as a tragic mistake. It assuredly 
seems clear that, whatever may be the precise truth of the matter 
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(and nobody knows it), Will Porter was made to suffer far be- 
yond his due. Most persons feel today he must have been entirely 
innocent morally; guilty, if at all, only technically. 

There still persists among old timers, however, a tradition 
of his complete guilt, voiced in stories such as that which records 
that the trial judge, during an intermission, called the prisoner 
into his office, waved him a chair, gave him a cigar, and asked: 
“Now, tell me the truth, Will. Did you take that money?” And 
Will Porter, feet crossed on the magistrate’s desk, is said to have 
replied, flicking the ash from his cigar, “Judge, I’m guilty as 
hell.” 

Convicted February 17, 1898, and sentenced March 25, he 
was placed in the Travis County jail before being sent to the 
Federal penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio. He was taken from 
Austin April 22 and was delivered to the prison April 25. 

He served three years and three months. The shortening of 
his five-year sentence to this term he owed to his flawless behavior. 
Freed in July, he spent nine months with the Roaches and Mar- 
garet in Pittsburgh, and went, in 1902, to New York. He had 
already begun to write, in prison, his famous stories. 

Austin remembers with pride the presence of the “Ameri- 
can Maupassant.” But all the rest of his life O. Henry seems to 
have wished to mitigate the memory of his sojourn. In an inter- 
view he gave in 1909—about a year before his death—to a re- 
porter for the New York Times, he told a garbled story of his 
life, casting a haze over his Texas period and concealing his im- 
prisonment by rearranging events. After mentioning the days on 
the ranch, the column for the Houston Post, The Rolling Stone 
(which he implied to have been published in Houston), and the 
trip to Central America, in that order, he could say: “I drifted 
back to Texas. In Austin I got a job in a drug store. That was a 
rotten two weeks. They made me draw soda water, and I gave up.” 
With these four short sentences he skilfully bedimmed memory 
of those years which shaped his life. 











0. HENRY TN MANMATTAN . 
by Margetta Jung 


Wes O. HENRY was in prison he began writing his famous 
stories. On July 24, 1901, after having served a term of three 
years and three months, he was released. He spent the winter in 
Pittsburgh with his daughter and parents-in-law, and in the spring 
of 1902 went to New York City. 

Fifteen years before, when Will Porter called on Athol 
Estes, whom he courted, married, and lost to death in Austin, he 
met also her older half-sister, Nettie Roach. Mrs. Nettie Roach 
Daily, who was this girl, died in Pittsburgh last March, and was 
buried in Austin. She and O. Henry were not only in the same 
crowd of young people in the early days; she was a friend to him 
in Pittsburgh when he “came out of the shadows,” and she 
chummed with him in New York City while he was winning 
fame. She has left some glimpses of him there. 
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When Will Porter went to New York, he assumed his pen 
name, O. Henry. He did not want to be known by his real 
name, for he was very sensitive to anyone’s finding out about his 
having been in the penitentiary. He had a haunting fear of run- 
ning into someone from Austin. He avoided reporters or put 
them off with anything but the truth. Once Nettie, introducing 
him to a friend, gave his old name. He became quite angry. Said 
he, “There is no need of my having a nom-de-plume if you are 
going to reveal my real name.” 

“He was a good companion,” Nettie said of him. With his 
fluent witticisms, he could keep a crowd entertained. He enjoyed 
chumming with Nettie; she was jolly and she was from home. 
She was a friend in a strange city where he was sometimes lonely. 
The two often dined together and went to the theater. One week, 
they went every night to a different restaurant and to a different 
show. Nothing cheap, either. O. Henry would have none of that 
so long as he had a dime or could borrow. He bought candy, 
flowers, and perfume of the very best. 

Though he made good money and made it quickly, he also 
spent it rapidly. “I made a hundred dollars in fifteen minutes; 
let’s go and spend it” was a characteristic remark of his. Money 
seeped through his fingers as through a sieve. He spent it on 
unfortunates, on friends, on his small daughter. Sometimes after 
an unusually expensive dinner he would have to leave Nettie at 
the table while he went out to borrow money for the meal. To him 
that was vastly amusing. He could always borrow, for he had 
many friends and was an honest debtor. Occasionally when she was 
sitting alone at a cheap little restaurant, eating supper, O. Henry 
would chance along. He would immediately come in and insist 
that she go with him to a “real” place and get something to eat. 
He would pay her bill, tip the waiter lavishly, and they would 
depart on some unique adventure. 

He did not care how she was dressed when he took a notion 
to ask her to dinner. Sometimes he would go to the place where 
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she worked, and would not take no for an answer. Once she pleaded 
that her sleeve was torn, but he waved her objection aside. They 
dined at an expensive café, occupied orchestra seats, and laughed 
heartily at the show. He appeared to prefer her to be dressed 
simply. Once when she was attired in the train and plumes of 
that generation, she noticed he was lagging behind. Finally, she 
turned and said with reproach, “Well, why don’t you come on?” 

“Miss Vanderbilt,” replied he, “I didn’t know whether you 
would allow me to walk by your side or not.” 

He knew unusual eating places. Nothing delighted him more 
than to dine here and there, and as an amused spectator observe 
the passing parade. A favorite haunt was an Italian restaurant. 
When he took Nettie there with him the first time, she thought: 
“Where in the dickens is he taking me now?” From the outside 
it looked like some kind of joint. But after walking down a long 
hall, they came into a delightful place at the rear, where there 
was real Italian spaghetti, with cheese and tomato sauce. 

Nettie often bought for her niece, Margaret, who was in 
school at Belmont (later called Ward-Belmont), some of the 
feminine things about which men know little. It is interesting to 
read letters O. Henry wrote Nettie in which he tried to explain 
what his daughter wanted. He tried to fulfill Margaret’s slightest 
request. 

His old friend of the Austin days lived outside of New York 
City and commuted. O. Henry often wrote her a few lines. The 
notes were clever and hurriedly written on any kind of paper 
that came handy. Sometimes he put only a few words on a line. 
Here is a typical letter: 


Dear Nettie: 

Well, well, well! I thought you had nine children and a 
widower by this time. 

Don’t worry: the worst is yet to come. In a week or two now 
wild dandelions will be ripe and you can gather plenty of greens 
in the park. 
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Keep up your courage and physical culture exercises and 
you'll ride in automobiles yet. 
So long for the present. 
W. S. P. 


The thought of marriage entered Nettie’s mind, but nothing 
came of it. After she began going with another young man, she 
would occasionally come home with him to find O. Henry sitting 
dolefully on the porch awaiting her. After one of these incidents, 
he said: “Have you landed that man yet?” She nodded. “Well,” 
he said, “I might as well quit coming, as all I can do is sit on 
the porch and see you come home.” 

“Colonel” was a favorite appellation of his for any of his 
friends. Thus another letter opens: 


Dear Colonel Daily, 
Here’s 20 for 
the coat 
and 10 for thee. 
Hoping these 
few lines will find you the same, I remain 
Your Uncle Ikey. 


The “20 for the coat” was money for Margaret; the “10 for thee” 
was money he owed Nettie for something for the child. 
Another letter in his usual style shows him jolly: 


2sday 


Sure Mike— 
Here’s an X instead of a V. Glad to hear you are broke. 
Been that way 1,000,000,000,000 times myself. 
Yes I’m feelin’ reel well, thinks, exceptin’ for a corn on my 
left foot. Drop in soon and bring your knittin. 
Yours, 


Bill the Brute. 
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Here is the last letter Nettie received: 


My dear Miss Daily, 

Don’t you think you are mighty mean not to come to see an 
old pal who has been laid up for two months and treated by an 
expensive specialist for acute indigestion and nervousness? 

I don’t know what the lights along 23rd st. look like. Am 
getting all right now. 

Wonder you couldn’t say something. 


The same 
W. S. P. 


He did not see the lights along Twenty-third Street any more. 
He suffered a stroke, and was taken to the New York Polyclinic 
Hospital. He was forty-seven years old. On June 5, 1910, at 
half past six in the morning, he died. 
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UST CAN’T HIDE Brother Java here any longer,” says 
Pettibone Buzzard. “Law’s atter ’im. If they find ’im here, they’ll 
get me fer pertectin’ ’im from th’ arms o’ th’ Law.” 

“What are we goin’ to do about Uncle Java, then?” says 
Rodney. “How are we goin’ to get ’im out’n th’ house?” Petti- 
bone picks the milk bucket from under the cow. He shoves back 
the milk-stool. “I tell you it’s dangerous to harbor a man agin 
th’? Law,” he says. 

“Wy, Pa,” says Rodney, getting up from beneath the cow, 
“tell im this family’s got to work and if he stays here he’ll haf 
to work. Ma and Bessie havin’ to wait on ’im.” 

Rodney picks up his milk-stool from under the cow. He 
walks out the path from the milk-gap with Pettibone. They walk 
up the path. Pettibone is in front with his bucket of milk in his 
left hand. Rodney walks behind him with his bucket of milk 
in his right hand. 
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“T’m afraid th’ Mules will get atter your Uncle Java,” says 
Pettibone. “They are awfully powerful here. Out atter people th’ 
Law can’t handle. Limbed Jim George down on the creek last 
night. Took ’im right out’n th’ bed and whopped ’im. He won’t 
let people’s chickens alone, you know. Left a bundle of switches 
at Tim Flannigan’s door. Just can’t tell when you’re talkin’ to 
a Mule around here. They’re every place. I’m afraid to stick my 
head out’n here because I’m three months behind with my store 
account.” 

Pettibone walks into the kitchen. He hands Tiddie Buzzard 
the milk. “Here, old woman, strain it. I milked it.” 

Tiddie is a little dried-up milkweed-pod of a woman that 
rattles on the bones like cornshucks rattle in the wind. Her eyes 
watch you as you turn around. The bones are nearly through 
the skin on her cheeks. She takes the bucket of milk from Petti- 
bone’s left hand and Rodney’s right hand. She carries both buckets 
of milk back through the little low-roofed dark kitchen with one 
window, a table and a cook-stove. 

“Where’s Uncle Java, Ma?” says Rodney. 

“Hidin’ out,” says Tiddie. “He’s in the back-room with 
quilts over him.” 

“Afraid o’ th? Mules, Rodney,” says Pettibone. “Mules has 
been atter Brother Java more than one time. Left switches on his 
door, and threats. Come atter ’im. Java was never at home. He 
had a hole down through the floor. That’s th’ way he dodged th’ 
Mules. They got too hot fer im. Now he’s come here and he’s 
goin’ to get us all into it. Wouldn’t mind Java comin’ to visit 
us—but he’s got seventeen warrants agin im.” 

Java Buzzard is a middle-sized man with a black mustache 
and two narrow kidney-bean slit eyes that turn up at the corners. 
His face is dark as a ripe tobacco leaf when the frost has cured it. 
He has a mop of weed-and-briar tangled, salt-and-pepper colored 
hair. He has thin hands with big blue veins of blood running under 
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the skin. His teeth are the color of burnt black-oak snags on a 
new-ground hill. 

“If Uncle Java was a polecat,” says Bessie, “bet he’d go 
to his den under the rocks and stay there. Never would see day- 
light long as he had a bone to chaw on fer grub.” 

“Just like a varmit,” says Pettibone. “He’s afraid o’ th’ light. 
See what it is when the Mules get atter you. Mules all through 
this country.” 

Tiddie strains the milk in three crocks. She puts it in the 
pantry. 

“Guess we’d better be gettin’ to the terbacker patch, Pa,” 
says Rodney, “before th’ day gets so hot.” 

Pettibone walks out of the house. He beats his chest on 
the front porch hard enough to jar the bone-set stems down from 
the wall-plate and the tools down from the log cracks. “We got 
to get our terbacker out’n th’ crab-grass,” says Pettibone. “Come 
on, all you youngins.” 

Hawky, Monnie, Cart, Rodney, Sylvester, Dock and Bee 
get their hoes from the garden palings. Pettibone takes the lead 
up the path through the cow-pasture to the tobacco field. The 
children follow him up the path. The sun is coming out. 

“Day goin’ to be hot as blazes,” says Pettibone. 

“Reckon th’? Mules will get Uncle Java?” says Hawky. 

“Don’t mention them Mules to me,” says Pettibone. 

If you could see them hoeing tobacco around the high hill. 
Pettibone has the bottom row. “I allus took th’ bottom row when 
I was a young sprout at home,” says Pettibone. “Never was afraid 
o work. All I’ve ever been afraid of has been th’ Mules.” Rodney 
has the next row up the hill, then Monnie, Cart, Dock and Syl- 
vester. The tall tobacco plants with big broad fluffy leaves lap-lap 
and bla-bla in the lazy July wind. The one-eyed hoes are bright 
worn that dig up the crab-grass and rake the mulch-dirt around 
the tobacco stalks. “Put a hill around th’ terbacker stalks, 
youngins,” says Pettibone, “to keep it from fallin’ in case 0” a 
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wind storm. Be sure to shake th’ dirt of th’ crab-grass roots so 
th’? July-sun will cook ’em. Terbacker and crab-grass won’t get 
along in th’ same field. One has to whop.” 

“Pa,” says Rodney, “I just been thinkin’. I know how 
to get rid o’ Uncle Java. Tonight when he gets in bed I’ll blow 
red-pepper in his eyes. He’ll think it’s th’ Mules. Pll get it offn 
them dry-pods on th’ porch. I’ll take the seeds out and put it on a 
piece of paper and blow it in his eyes.” 

“Just go ahead, Son,” says Pettibone. “It’ll only smart. 
Won’t blind Brother Java. He’ll let out a war-whoop and take 
to the bushes. He’ll think th’? Mules are a-comin’.” 

They dig into the crab-grass and the loose mulch-dirt in the 
tobacco rows. Pettibone is in the lead row. They go and come until 
noon. Bessie and Tiddie come up the hill with two big baskets 
of grub. They holler: “Who-ho!” Pettibone hollers: “Wah-hoo!” 
They go in that direction with the grub. 

“Hungry as a hoss,” says Pettibone. 

“Where’s Java?” says Rodney. 

“Still over there in the back-room under the quilts,” says 
Tiddie. “Won’t get out at all.” 

“FYe’ll come out tonight,” says Rodney. “You just keep 
quiet. I’11 show you he’ll leave there tonight.” 

“T hate to get my brother out’n my own house,” says Petti- 
bone, “but I don’t want th’ Mules atter me fer harborin’ ’im. 
That’s what’s a-goin’ to happen if we don’t do something.” 

They eat from the baskets and talk. Hawky’s hands have 
tobacco glue on them. He eats corn-bread with ham between the 
slices. He gulps down black cold coffee. They eat and talk as 
the slow wind of July moves through the tobacco. “Got to eat 
in a hurry,” says Pettibone, “and get back to work. Be careful, 
youngins, that you don’t swaller a fly. They are pizen as a Mule.” 

Tiddie and Bessie take the empty baskets and empty coffee 
jar and walk back down the hill. They walk toward the house. 
“T et’s all smoke now,” says Pettibone, “and blow a minute. We 
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got to battle this crab-grass again. We haf to help th’ terbacker 
out.” 

The sun goes over the blue sky. It is a hot July afternoon. 
Then the sun starts to sink beyond the pasture field. Pettibone 
and his bunch of crab-grass warriors come down the hill and cross 
the pasture to the house. 

“Look at the youngins and Pettibone,” says Tiddie. “Looks 
like they’ve swum Little Sandy. Java in there eatin’ our grub 
and won’t get out from under the kivers. Tell me all the Buzzard 
blood ain’t lazy!” 

“Went way up on that old hill today,” says Pettibone. 

“Supper be ready soon,” says Bessie. 

“Just a minute,” says Pettibone, “until th’ boys get th’ 
work done up.” Pettibone blows smoke from his red corn-cob pipe. 

They gather to the table for supper now. 

“Wait,” says Pettibone, “I’m goin’ to make your Uncle Java 
get from under th’ kivers and eat at th’ table. I ain’t goin’ to 
carry another meal in that room to ’im. Come on out’n there, Java, 
and eat at the table with the rest of us!” 

“Get th’ guns out,” says Java, “and put them around th’ 
table and I’ll come out and eat.” 

“Tf that’s all it takes, come on,” says Pettibone. Pettibone 
gets the double-barrel from the wall-plate. He holds it across his 
lap. Java comes in the kitchen. 

“Table o’ grub looks good to me,” says Java. “Got seventeen 
warrants agin me,” says Java, “and the Law couldn’t get me. 
Now all th’ Mules in this country are atter me.” 

“Tord,” says Pettibone, “they got you in a bad spot. You got 
to get in good with th’? Mules.” 

You ought to see Java eat. His black eyes watch the crowd 
of his kin at the table. When the wind rustles a clapboard on the 
roof, he pricks up his ear like a hound dog and listens. “I?ll smoke 
a stick o’ th’ fragrant weed and go to bed,” says Java. 
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“We'll all smoke,” says Pettibone. Pettibone gets the home- 
made cigars from over the wall-plate. He gives Java one, Hawky, 
Cart, Rodney, Sylvester and Dock one apiece. He takes one him- 
self. He takes a piece of rich-pine kindling and lights it from the 
stove. They hold their cigars to their mouths and Pettibone goes 
around and lights them while they wheeze and pull big clouds of 
strong smoke. 

“T always say, Brother Java,” says Pettibone, “that my chil- 
dren work hard in the terbacker fields and they got th’ right to 
help use what they raise. They got the same right me and you’s 
got to use th’ fragrant weed.” 

“Right you are,” says Uncle Java with the gun across his 
lap, pricking his ears to the sound of the wind rustling the dry 
clapboards on the roof. 

“Now little Dock there ain’t but seven,” says Pettibone, 
“but he uses a hoe in the field. It’s a little hard fer ’im but he’s 
gettin’ used to th’ smoke. Here, Bessie, you and Monnie and 
Tiddie—here’s the loose ieaf for you.” 

Tiddie gets the brown-leaf and fills their pipes. Pettibone 
re-lights the stick of rich-pine kindling and holds it above their 
pipes. They puff big swirls of smoke with the men. 

“Now them Seymores,” says Java. “There was bad blood in 
that set someplace. Come through a Great Uncle back there by 
the name of Ben.” They smoke their cigars. The moon is in the 
July sky. There is a patch of black clouds back of the moon. You 
can see it from the window in Pettibone’s front-room. 

“Looks like th’? wind is a going to scare up a rain,” says 
Hawky. “Big black clouds in there back o’ th’ moon th’ way th’ 
rains come,” and he puffs his cigar. Rodney gets up and goes out 
on the porch. He comes back. 

“Tt does look like th’ wind is a goin’ to scare up a rain shore 
enough,” says Hawky. 

“Fad a good supper and a good smoke,” says Java. “Believe 
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I?ll get in th’ bed. Do you reckon I’d better sleep with th’ gun 
in my room?” 

“No,” says Pettibone. “I’ve never slept with that double- 
barrel shot-gun away from th’ head o’ my bed since I’ve been a 
married man. Fer twenty-eight years I’ve kept it right by th’ 
lamp. It’s ready to pour hot lead any old time I hear a chicken 
squall.” 

Java gets up. He throws the cigar stub on the floor. He 
walks back in the room. “Goodnight,” he says. “Don’t let the 
bedbugs bite.” 

“Uncle Java,” says Rodney, “if you want to snore and snore 
with ease, put your chin upon your knees.” 

“Young man,” says Java, “your Uncle Java will snore the 
way he damned please.” He walks in the room. The Buzzard 
family sits up and smokes a little while longer. 

“‘Java’s a skeered man,” says Pettibone. “He’s afraid of 
them Mules. He knows what’s been goin’ on here in these hills! 
They’ve been whoppin’ men and tarrin’ and featherin’ ’em and 
turnin’ ’em loose in th’ bushes. Your Uncle Java is a skeered 
man.” 

“Tord, just listen how Uncle Java snores,” says Hawky a 
while later. “Sounds like wash tubs and shot-guns and cow bells 
and cross-cut saws just a rippin’ th’ trees! Listen to that, won’t 
you! God Almighty—one of them snores is liable to come right 
back and hit ’im in th’ face.” They go to bed and leave Rodney 
beside the window. Rodney slips in the room quiet as a mouse. 
He takes the red-pepper spread out on a piece of flour-sack. He 
slips up to the bed quiet as a mouse and blows the pepper like a 
little swirl of light spring wind carrying dust. The pepper falls 
on Uncle Java’s face and his open eyes. Rodney slips back out 
of the room. He pounds on the porch with a board and he runs 
to his room. 

“Tt?s the Mules,” says Java. “My God, it’s the Mules! 
They’ve come!” 
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Java jumps from the bed—grabs his pants and one shoe— 
out the window—takes glass, sash and all! He runs across the 
garden. “My eyes!” he says. “Whoop—the damned Mules!” 
He runs to the woods with one shoe. 

“What was all that?” says Bessie. 

“Oh, nothin’ but the Mules atter Uncle Java,” says Rodney. 
“Go back to bed and sleep tight.” Rodney bars the doors so Java 
can’t come back to the house. 

“Pears like,” says Tiddie, “that I hear Java a-far off a 
squallin’ like a brute in trouble. ’Pears like to me it’s a way out 
there near the corn-patch.” She lies back down in bed. 


“My Lord, Pa,” says Rodney. “Something’s in my pants. 
Oh Pa, something’s in my britches! Oh my God—” 

“Britches, hell,” says Pettibone. “It’s a polecat. This is a 
ruint house. Afore daylight, and how did that polecat get in here!” 

Pettibone comes in with the pine-torch. 

“Oh my Heavens,” says Pettibone. “It’s one o’ th’ big broad- 
striped polecats! One o’ them stinkin’ kind!” 

“That’s what you get fer givin’ a false warnin’,” says Java, 
comin’ from under Rodney’s bed. “You can’t put red-pepper in 
your old Uncle’s eyes and get by with it. If it was any other man 
but my kin-blood I’d shoot ?im dead as a rabbit. You ain’t a good 
Buzzard o’ th’ old stock, Rodney! You got bad blood in you from 
someplace. Put pepper in your old Uncle’s eyes!” 

“Don’t talk about pepper,” says Pettibone. “Let’s get that 
polecat out’n here some way.” They open the door and shoo at 
the polecat like they shoo at a chicken or a goose. 

“Watch that torch,” says Rodney. “You got him blinded! 
There he goes through the front room and across the bed! Oh my 
God—right in Ma’s bed!” 

“Whew, God Almighty whew!” says Tiddie, and she jumps 
out of the bed in her nightgown. 
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“Don’t jimmey that polecat with th’ broom handle,” says 
Hawky. “It’ll fix everything in this house. Open th’ kitchen 
door—run ’im out that way!” The broad-striped polecat runs 
under the bed like a cat. 

“Punch it out with th’ broom handle,” says Tiddie. “Oh 
my Heavens, my good quilts I worked so hard fer and all my 
bedclothes are ruint.” 

“Yander he goes, Pa!” says Hawky. “Yander Pa, he comes! 
Watch ’im, Pa!” | 

“Watch out youngins, here he comes!” says Pettibone. The 
children jump up in the beds. They stand in the chairs. The 
polecat is making it for the kitchen. 

‘All my cookin’ utensils, my flour barrel and meal barrel,” 
says Tiddie, “will be vidaciously ruint.” Tiddie grabs a churndash 
and takes after the polecat. It runs through the door into the 
kitchen and behind the meal-barrel like a mouse. 

“Bring old Lead in and let im to its throat,” says Pettibone. 
“FHe’ll take care of that gentleman.” 

“Better kill your brother,” says Tiddie. “Put a razor or a 
broad-ax to his throat.” 

“T ain’t worryin’ about what comes to my throat,” says Java, 
“since I’m about blind.” 

Lead goes “wow-wow-wow” like it is under his nose. “My 
God,” says Pettibone, “it’s too strong fer th’? hound-dog to stand.” 

“Here he is, Lead!” says Rodney, catching Lead by the neck 
and dragging him to the meal-barrel. “Whoop! Sick ’im, Lead!” 

“Hold that torch up high,” says Pettibone. 

“Got it up high as I can reach,” says Hawky. 

“Wow-wow!” 

“Whoop! Sick ’im!” says Pettibone. “Get im by the throat, 
boy!” Lead runs behind the meal-barrel and gets him by the 
throat. 


“Ggggerrrrgeegerrrrr!” 
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Lead lets loose of the dying polecat. He runs circles in the 
room and yells. He rubs his nose between his fore paws. 

“Heavens,” says Tiddie, “this place is gone. We’ll never 
be able to stay in the house. Whew.” She holds her nose and runs 
out of the room. The children run out of the room. Pettibone gets 
the kicking polecat and carries it out of the kitchen. He gives 
it a sling. “Family all sick and the house ruint,” he says. “Damn 
Brother Java to hell nohow, bringin’ that God-wroughted polecat 
in this house.” 


The July red-dawn streaks the east. Chickens come down 
out of the apricot tree in the backyard. Pigs squeal for slop. The 
cows moo at the gap to be milked. Mules speak from their barn 
stalls. Bulls bellow from the pasture slopes. Roosters are crowing 
for daylight. “No work at this house today,” says Pettibone. 
“Polecat ain’t bad to smell in th’ winter time, but take care when 
one has been in a body’s house in July. We’ll just about haf to 
move out. We’ll haf to bury th’ bedclothes and scald th’ house— 
throw th’? meal away and a lot o’ our clothes. If we don’t we’ll 
all get polecat sickness and have this stink here the rest o’ the 
summer.” 

Daylight finds the Buzzard family busy. They are carrying 
bedclothes out behind the house and burying them. “Oh, my 
good Sunday pants,” says Rodney. “The good pants to my suit. 
Haf to bury ’em. Damn old Uncle Java to hell nohow. Wish he 
was a married man. What about Mary Blizzard, over ’cross the 
hill? She’d just suit Uncle Java.” 

“Wy,” says Java, “Son, you put me onto the right kind 
of a woman and I?ll buy you a new suit of clothes.” Java smokes 
his cigar out under the apricot tree. He has the double-barrel 
shot-gun across his lap. 

“Shame to have to bury all this good bedclothing and have 
to sleep on the floor,” says Tiddie. “We are ruint and it’s right in 
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crop-time. We’ll have neighbors to come and smell polecat in th’ 
house. What are we goin’ to tell ’em?” 

“Tell ’em,” says Hawky, “that one’s been a dennin’ under 
the floor. That’s all you can tell ’em, Ma.” 

“No work today,” says Pettibone. “We got to scrub this 
place inside and out—take it through nine waters with lye soap. 
I tell you this is a scent I can’t stand. It piantly turns my stum- 
mick.” They wash and scrub—carry out bedclothes and bury 
them. 

“Now,” says Pettibone, “if we don’t have no heavy rains— 
w’y we can dig a lot of this stuff out and wash it and it’ll be all 
right. Might take the colorin’ out’n Rodney’s blue-serge pants.” 

“Say, Pa,” says Rodney, “I?ll tell you what we’ll do—” 
and he speaks so Java can’t hear him. “Send Uncle Java over to 
see Mary Blizzard tonight. We’ll hide in th’ graveyard.” 

“Don’t mention that to me,” says Pettibone. “You got us 
in a mess now. You know Brother Java is all worked up over th’ 
seventeen warrants and th’? Mules atter ’im. You know he ain’t 
in his natur’l state o’ mind. Out there with that gun—he’s a dan- 
gerous man. Dangerous as a cocked double-barrel. Maybe a love 
match would ease his mind. When a Buzzard gets keyed up, if 
you twist ’im a little he’ll snap like a banjer string. I know Brother 
Java. If he gets in love he’ll be head-over-heels in love.” 

“T don’t care,” says Tiddie. “Don’t get ’im hooked up with 
old Mary Blizzard. She’s got seven children and not nary two 
by the same man. And just to think a decent woman like I am 
would haf to pass and repass with ’er. Talk about a bad streak 
0’ blood—it’s in th’ Blizzards, and you’re tryin’ to get your 
brother hitched up with ’er.” 

“Tord,” says Pettibone, “we got to do something with Java. 
He’s out there with that old gun. We got to get ’im hitched 
someplace. Who knows, that might be a match just waitin’ to be 
made. Java is gettin’ up in years. He’s a bachelor with a eleven- 
hundred dollar farm. If he had a woman with a ootsy lovey- 
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dovey look in her eyes—w’y Java wouldn’t be a layin’ around 
with a shot-gun across his lap lookin’ fer th’ Mules.” 

“Tt’s the thing to do—get ’im right above the house and start 
shootin’-—we’ll hide in the graveyard.” 


The hours pass. Children work about the house. By three 
o'clock they have scrubbed the floors and walls through seven 
waters with lye soap. Just two more courses of water now. It will 
be done by six o’clock. “Brother Java,” says Pettibone, “how 
would you like to go over th’ hill and see Mary Blizzard some- 
time? She’s never been married. But she’s got a child or two 
and she’s pretty as a speckled pup. She lives below the Van Horn 
graveyard. Stays with her Pa—Enick Blizzard. He’s just got 
the one girl and a big farm over there.” 

“Are you tryin’ to pull something on me?” says Java. “If you 
are, it?1] be more than a polecat in the house th’ next time. [’ll 
leave th’ house in a pile of ashes.” 

“No, my Lord, no,” says Pettibone. “You know I wouldn’t 
do that to my brother. She’s a purty woman, Brother Java. Some- 
time I’d like to show you th’ way over there if you stay around 
here 2 week or two with us. You know you are welcome to stay. 
Just because you and Rodney got into it, ain’t no sign we don’t 
want you.” 

“‘What’s the use stayin’ around here a week or two?” says 
Java. “I want to go tonight. But I got polecat all over my 
clothes. I’d like to go over there and see if we hitch. I just lay 
around and dream about gettin’ hitched up to some purty widder 
woman!” 

“T’ve got that old suit out there in th’ smokehouse that Pap 
used to fiddle in fer square dances,” says Pettibone. “It has a long 
scissor-tailed coat, a white vest and stripes up and down th’ seams 
of the pants.” 

“Ts just th’ thing fer me,” says Java. “If Pap wore it, it’s 
good enough fer me.” 
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Rodney goes out and gets the mule. He curries his belly 
and slicks down his hocks with the curry-comb. Bessie and Petti- 
bone help Java get ready to cross the hill and see Mary Blizzard. 
“TI won’t help nary bit,” says Tiddie. “Sendin’ ’im over there to 
see that old Mary Blizzard!” 

Tiddie and Monnie take the horse through the scrubbing. 

“T tell you that’s a fine looking suit, Uncle Java,” says Bessie. 
“Now let me fix your collar and tie your tie.”” Hawky shines 
Uncle Java’s buttoned shoes. His pants fit him like bark fits a 
black-jack sapling. The vest is a little yellowed by time and by 
dust from the smokehouse but it looks good against his tobacco- 
leaf colored face. Java wears a high collar that is stiff as a clap- 
board. He wears a big bow-tie around the collar. 

“Curry my hair a little,” says Java to Bessie. “Get me all 
trigged up. I might get hitched tonight. I’m just riled up enough 
to do it.” Bessie takes the comb and combs her Uncle Java’s mid- 
night-colored hair. She brushes it back from his piercing bean-slit 
eyes. She takes the clothes-brush and knocks off little clumps of 
cobwebs and dirt. “You look like a new man, Uncle Java.” 

“Thank you, Honey,” says Java, stepping up to the smoke- 
house door briskly. 

“Now Java,” says Pettibone, “you are too anxious. Are you 
tryin’ to leave before supper?” 

“Wy,” says Java, “it’s nearly dark. I want to get apast th’ 
graveyard before it gets too dark. Remember I’m more afraid of 
tombstones than I am th’ Mules. I want the mule ready. Hurry it 
up, Rodney. You got him slicked up enough. Mary Blizzard’ll 
think I’m something, won’t she?” Java prances like a wild horse 
wanting to run. 

“Now Hawky, you can lead th’ mule across th’ hill with your 
Uncle Java on it,” says Pettibone, “and you can ride th’ mule back. 
You know where th’ Blizzards live? It’s th’ first house in th’ 
head o’ th’ holler below th’ Van Horn graveyard. Just go right up 
this path till you top the hill, turn to th’ left past th’ broomsage 
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and th’ rail fence. You come to th’ patch of oaks and turn to your 
right and go down past th’ graveyard. Th’ Blizzard house is th’ 
first house on your left.” 

“T?1] not miss it,” says Java. “Give me a leg, Pettibone, and 
you be sure to hold that mule, Hawky.” 

“Okay-doky,” says Hawky. He holds the reins and the 
mule shimmeys while Java puts his left foot in the stirrup and 
his left hand on the saddle-horn. He pulls his lean body up and 
lights a-stride the saddle. 

“Not so bad fer a man past the fifty mark,” says Java. 
“Ready to ride and see my new Love.” 

“Tuck to you, Uncle Java,” says Bessie. 

“Watch th’ mule, Hawky,” says Rodney, “and get Uncle 
Java over there safe. If he hitches, I got a new suit o’ clothes 
comin’ to me.” 

“If I get a lovin’ little wife,” says Java, “you sure to God’ ll 
get th’ new suit o’ clothes.” They go up the hill. Hawky leads 
the mule—Java sits straight as a stick in the saddle and holds to 
the saddle-horn. Java rides up the hill. The moon is coming 
over the July woods now. Pettibone watches them out of sight 
up the hill. 

“T?]] get even with Uncle Java,” says Rodney. 

“Be careful, Rodney,” says Pettibone, “how you handle that 
gun. Don’t hit Hawky or the mule. Just shoot about right to 
skint Java a little. Make ’im jump. Get in th’ patch o’ oak trees 
and give ’er both barrels.” Rodney takes around the point to the 
left of the patch of oaks by the graveyard. Pettibone stands and 
watches him as he goes out of sight with the double-barrel across 
his shoulders. 

Rodney comes to the patch of oaks. He lies down on his 
belly. He points the double-barrel across the log. He lets it rest 
there, and he waits for Uncle Java. Uncle Java and Hawky are 
coming over the hill now. They turn to the right. Hawky is lead- 
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ing the mule; Java is sitting up in the cowboy saddle. He holds 
the horn. 

“Pow-pow!” The smoke boils. The twigs from the green 
trees cover Java, Hawky and the mule. 

“Tt’s the Mules!” hollers Hawky, holding the rabbit-scared 
mule. Java leaves the mule at the first crack of the gun. He sprawls 
on the briars below the path. Like a fox he is running down the 
hollow and among the tombstones toward the light in the house 
below. 

“Won’t matter now if I do sprinkle him a little,” says 
Rodney. “Pow-pow!” Java runs like a rabbit among the tomb- 
stones. 

“Pow-pow!” Just as Java leaps the fence and runs across 
the yard at the Blizzard house. 

“They are atter me!” he shouts at the door. 

“Who's after you?” 

“The Mules.” 

“The Mules, hell,” says old Enick Blizzard as he opens 
the door. “Come in, my friend.” Enick Blizzard stands in the 
door, a big dough-bellied man with blue-wall eyes and a white 
handle-bar mustache. 

“No Mules ain’t chasing you. Where air you going?” 

“T’ve come here to see Mary Blizzard,” says Java. “I am 
a man that’s had trouble in his life. I’m afraid of th’ Mules. Like 
a bad apple, Mr. Blizzard, got a few bad specks in me but my core 
is good and part of my apple.” 

“You are the right kind of a feller,” says Enick. “Come in 
here, Mary.” Enick opens the partition door. Mary walks in— 
a tall woman with flaxen hair—a fair skin with a few freckles. 

“Lord,” says Java, “I’ve had a time gettin’ here. I’ve come 
through graveyards and I’ve been shot at and everything else. 
I got here to see you. You are as purty as they told me you was, 
too. And you’ve got a lovey-dovey look in your eyes.” 
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“Who are you?” says Mary, walking up close and smiling 
bright beams of love from her eyes. 

“T am a brother to Pettibone Buzzard over across th’ hill. 
I kept Pa and Ma and never married. I’ve hepped raise th’ other 
children’s why I never married.” 

“And you ain’t married,” says Mary, smiling more and 
getting closer. 

“No, I ain’t married,” says Java. “I ain’t never been mar- 
ried. I’m in th’ market for a woman like you. I’ll marry you at 
first sight.” 

“T like your looks, too,” says Mary. “I like a terbacker 
colored face and keen cunnin’ eyes like you got.” 

“T like children, too,” says Java. 

“T got seven,” says Mary. “I won’t lie to you about it.” 

“Makes no difference to me,” says Java. “We got a start. 
I got a eleven-hundred dollar farm, too. Got it all paid for. Got a 
few warrants agin me fer this and that. I’m skeered o’ th’ Mules.” 

“Don’t worry about th’? Mules,” says Enick. “I ain’t sup- 
posed to talk—but I’m High Master of the Mules. My word is 
the Law with ’em. Ill hold a conclave and we’ll clean up th’ 
warrants if you want my daughter Mary. You can just put your 
shoes under that bed and jump the broom tomorrow. Just make 
the agreement right here.” 

“T tell you I was skeered teetotally to death when fire started 
spittin? out’n them woods and brush covered me,” says Java. 
“I was on my brother’s mule. It wheeled and turned the way 
we come. I took toward this house. I thought I’d find love, and 
friendship here. Love is something, Honey, I ain’t had in all my 
years of rovin?.” 

“Poor Darling,” says Mary, and she sits up close to him and 
rubs his hands. She puts her arm around his neck. She kisses him. 
“My brave man,” says Mary. 

“My Lovey-Dovey Darling,” says Java. 
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ing the mule; Java is sitting up in the cowboy saddle. He holds 
the horn. 

“Pow-pow!” The smoke boils. The twigs from the green 
trees cover Java, Hawky and the mule. 

“Tt?s the Mules!” hollers Hawky, holding the rabbit-scared 
mule. Java leaves the mule at the first crack of the gun. He sprawls 
on the briars below the path. Like a fox he is running down the 
hollow and among the tombstones toward the light in the house 
below. | 

“Won’t matter now if I do sprinkle him a little,” says 
Rodney. “Pow-pow!” Java runs like a rabbit among the tomb- 
stones. 

“Pow-pow!” Just as Java leaps the fence and runs across 
the yard at the Blizzard house. 

“They are atter me!” he shouts at the door. 

“‘Who’s after you?” 

“The Mules.” 

“The Mules, hell,” says old Enick Blizzard as he opens 
the door. “Come in, my friend.” Enick Blizzard stands in the 
door, a big dough-bellied man with blue-wall eyes and a white 
handle-bar mustache. 

“No Mules ain’t chasing you. Where air you going?” 

“lve come here to see Mary Blizzard,” says Java. “I am 
a man that’s had trouble in his life. I’m afraid of th’ Mules. Like 
a bad apple, Mr. Blizzard, got a few bad specks in me but my core 
is good and part of my apple.” 

“You are the right kind of a feller,” says Enick. “Come in 
here, Mary.” Enick opens the partition door. Mary walks in— 
a tall woman with flaxen hair—a fair skin with a few freckles. 

“Lord,” says Java, “I’ve had a time gettin’ here. I’ve come 
through graveyards and I’ve been shot at and everything else. 
I got here to see you. You are as purty as they told me you was, 
too. And you’ve got a lovey-dovey look in your eyes.” 
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“Who are you?” says Mary, walking up close and smiling 
bright beams of love from her eyes. 

“T am a brother to Pettibone Buzzard over across th’ hill. 
I kept Pa and Ma and never married. I’ve hepped raise th’ other 
children’s why I never married.” 

“And you ain’t married,” says Mary, smiling more and 
getting closer. 

“No, I ain’t married,” says Java. “I ain’t never been mar- 
ried. I’m in th’ market for a woman like you. Ill marry you at 
first sight.” 

“T like your looks, too,” says Mary. “I like a terbacker 
colored face and keen cunnin’ eyes like you got.” 

“T like children, too,” says Java. 

“T got seven,” says Mary. “I won’t lie to you about it.” 

“Makes no difference to me,” says Java. “We got a start. 
I got a eleven-hundred dollar farm, too. Got it all paid for. Got a 
few warrants agin me fer this and that. I’m skeered o’ th’ Mules.” 

“Don’t worry about th’ Mules,” says Enick. “I ain’t sup- 
posed to talk—but I’m High Master of the Mules. My word is 
the Law with ’em. [ll hold a conclave and we’ll clean up th’ 
warrants if you want my daughter Mary. You can just put your 
shoes under that bed and jump the broom tomorrow. Just make 
the agreement right here.” 

“T tell you I was skeered teetotally to death when fire started 
spittin? out’n them woods and brush covered me,” says Java. 
“I was on my brother’s mule. It wheeled and turned the way 
we come. I took toward this house. I thought I’d find love, and 
friendship here. Love is something, Honey, I ain’t had in all my 
years of rovin’.” 

“Poor Darling,” says Mary, and she sits up close to him and 
rubs his hands. She puts her arm around his neck. She kisses him. 
“My brave man,” says Mary. 

“My Lovey-Dovey Darling,” says Java. 
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“Do I smell polecat someplace?” says Enick. “Must be one 
denning under the house.” 

In the other room beyond the partition are seven children. 
Dollie, Vesty, Ferdinand, Issiac, Birdy, Bud and Little Ollie. And 
Mary opens the door: “Children, look at your new Poppie!” 

“Howdy, my children,” says Java. “You'll take the name 
of Buzzard tomorrow soon as your Ma and I can jump the 
broom.” 

“Mary,” says Java, “we can go to my farm or I can stay 
here. Just what do you want to do, Honey?” 

“Let’s stay here,” says Mary. “Hate to leave th’ old place.” 

“Suits me,” says Java, “all but th’ graveyard up there on the 
hill.” 

“But, Son,” says Enick, “th’ people up there can’t hurt you. 
Just the tombstones shine a little on moonlight nights. Not one 
o’ th’ neighbors up there has ever bothered us yet.” Enick haw- 
haws and shakes his big dough-belly. Mary and Java have their 
arms around each other. 

“T?]] have a conclave o’ th’ Mules and make you a free man,” 
says Enick. “I'll use th’? Mules to pertect you if you’re a son- 
in-law o’ mine. No harm shall come to you.” 

“T’m a hitched man,” says Java. “It’s Mary Buzzard now and 
Java Buzzard.” The moon comes over an oak-crested hill and falls 
gently across the floor. 

“This is pure Love,” says Java. 

“Tt is, Honey,” says Mary. 

“What about a man that would put pepper in your eyes 
when you are asleep?” says Java to Enick. “Is it a case for the 
Mules?” 

“T should say it is,” says Enick. “I?ll bring that up when we 
meet tomorrow. Just give us th’ name and we’!] take keer of im.” 

“It was my brother’s boy, Rodney Buzzard,” says Java. “And 
I want you to pour th’ oil on ’im when you take ’im to task.” 
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Moon shines down on the hills. Moon shines down on the 
mountains. Moon peeps in at the window now. Moon sees Java 
and Mary—peeps in at the window now. Enick has gone from 
the room. 

“Lovey-Dovey Mary,” says Java, “I ain’t lived like no 
angel.” 

“Honey,” says Mary, “I ain’t lived on no bed of white 
roses. Why did you bring that up? Your past belongs to you— 
my past belongs to me, but your days to come belong to me, 
Honey. Ill make you a sweet little wifey.” She presses her lips 
against his lips. He pulls her close. Only the moon looks through 
the window at them now. Only the July wind hears what they say 
to each other in their new-dawn of love. 











THE LONGHORN BLOOD CALL 
by J. Frank Dobie 


Way down on Sam Bonello, 
Long time ago, 
Big black bull run down in the meader, 
Long time ago. 
He pawed up dust and then he beller, 
Long time ago, 
Shook his head and jarred the water, 
Long time ago. 
—Negro song of a long time ago, South Texas. 


I. WINTER TIME the bulls kept apart, some individuals stay- 
ing utterly alone, the others ranging together in small bunches, 
looking upon each other with lack-lustre eye, hardly looking at 
cows at all, not one moved by the faintest intimation of a dream 
from the sources of their bullhood. But by the time the grass was 
up high enough to afford whole mouthfuls, even the draggiest 
old bull had the feeling that the sun rose for his particular benefit, 
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while at the same time the “shelliest” old cow shed her poverty- 
bedraggled hair and came into ambitions that made her forget the 
misery of suckling a calf on weak weed-tips in front of a wet 
February norther. 

A seasonable spring was becoming summer in some year be- 
fore 1890. Any ranch in the southern half of Texas might be 
taken as the setting, but to please my own memories we’ll par- 
ticularize one on Ramirefia Creek in the county of Live Oak, 
where the wild turkeys were already finding chilipiquin peppers, 
and mustang grapes were big and hard enough for nigger-shooter 
bullets. 

A brindle bull, six or seven years old—at the apex of his 
prowess—had been hanging around the Ramirez waterhole for 
hours. His powerful neck showed a great bulge just behind the 
head. He had a big dewlap accenting his primeval origin. He 
had drunk but was by no means water-logged, for he belonged to 
a breed that knew what it was to drink only once every three 
days and then walk directly for hours back to grass. Over-eating 
or over-drinking would never allow those powerfully muscled 
foreparts and lithe flanks. 

Three or four bulls were among the cattle, perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty head, resting in the vicinity. But Brindle paid little 
attention to them. They knew their places and they regarded him 
as impersonally as did the cows, heifers, calves and steers. A bull 
does not cut out a bunch of cows, herd them together and claim 
them for his own as a stallion claims mares, fighting all other stal- 
lions away. His promiscuity destroys loyalty in both himself and 
the cows. He is free of the jealousy that goes with loyalty. He has 
no cohesive following. The dominion of a champion fighter of 
the range was territorial, the other bulls in that territory recog- 
nizing his prowess but being free to go their own ways with any 
cows that showed them favor. 

A majority of the cattle this day at the Ramirez waterhole 
were lying down or standing in the shade, out of sight of Brindle, 
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chewing their cuds. Yet all, by the way they turned their heads 
and now and then ceased their cud-chewing to listen, indicated 
an interest in him—the acknowledged bull of their woods. The 
woods consisted of prairie land running into and islanded with 
thorny thickets, and of noble live oaks overtopping mesquites, 
hackberries, granjeno, brazil and other growth along the creek 
bottom. 

Brindle had been calling plenty of attention to himself. He 
seemed mad through and through, though it was not in his nature 
to vent his rage—a rage sullen and reserved—on just any mem- 
ber of society that got in his way. Utterly oblivious for the time 
of the world animate and inanimate, male and female, around 
him, he went on nursing his wrath to keep it warm against some 
contester worthy of his mettle who might emerge from beyond 
the rim of his acknowledged domain. 

Having taken a position on a rise of open ground perhaps a 

‘hundred yards up from the waterhole, he had for a long while 
been pawing dirt from an old bull-scrape in the soft soil—a sink 
about like a buffalo wallow. He lifted the dirt with his forefeet 
so that it went high up in the air and fell in part upon his own 
back. While pawing, he often stopped to hook one of his horns— 
the “master horn” as Spanish bull-fighters call it—into the 
ground, goring down to a kind of clayish damp that stuck to the 
tip. He even hooked both horns in, one at a time, and rubbed 
his shoulder against the bank of the wallow. At times the up- 
lifted dirt from his flexible ankles came down in clumps and dust 
on tossing horns. The powerful lungs in his body, free from 
choking fat, bellowsed out streams of breath that sprayed particles 
of earth, either on the ground or in the air, away from his nostrils. 
Now, earth daubing his horns, matting his shaggy frontlet, and 
covering his back from head to tail, he was a spectacle. 

But pawing and dirt hooking had been nothing compared 
to his vocal goings-on. When he came in to water, he was talking 
to himself, his truculent head swaying with the rhythm of his 
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walk and the weight of his thick horns, bases four or five inches 
in diameter. Hoarse and deep, like thunder on the horizon, his 
mumbling talk went uh-wh-uh-uh, four deliberate notes, the last 
a low-descending jerk, in four steps. This was his war march. 
Often he paused the throaty uh-uh-uh-uhing and halted to raise 
his head in a loud, high, defiant challenge that might be described 
as a basso-scream, combining a bellow from the uttermost pro- 
fundities with a shriek high and foreign. Beside the waterhole a 
fat two-year-old calico-colored heifer craved his attention, but 
only by a few curls and astounding twists of his upward-pointing 
nose after he smelled of her did he seem aware of her existence. 
His mind was on other things. 

Thus now, pawing up dirt, lunging his horn in as if to rip 
out the guts of the earth, bawling, bellowing, muttering, shat- 
tering the air, Brindle was sending his threats, his oaths of re- 
venge, his challenge to earth and hell too over the hills, against 
the echoing caliche cliffs on the far side of the Ramirefia, and up 
a little canyon that emptied into the creek just above the water- 
hole. As his fury waxed, he now and then let out in quick suc- 
cession a series of far-carrying fast bawls agonizing to human 
senses, for they seemed to be tearing the very lungs out of the 
bawler. 

Then at what seemed the zenith of this ecstasy of rage he 
heard something that infuriated the bottom-most reserve of 
passion. 

“Fe shook his head and jarred the water.” What he heard 
was an answer to his prayer, a response to his invitation, a 
defiance of his boasted power, a mockery of his challenge. The 
sounds were coming from the prairie divide between Ramirefia 
and Lagarto Creeks, the eager-for-battle maker of them having 
been lured from his trail to another watering three or four miles 
away. He could not be seen yet, but he was drawing nearer. Uh- 
uh-uh-uh, and then mighty throatings, growling a deep and hol- 
low roar. 
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At length he came into view, a glossy dunnish brown merg- 
ing into black—the golondrino (swallow) color—white speckles 
and splotches on his rump and a washed-out copper line down his 
back. His thick horns, like Brindle’s, were set forward for tossing 
a lobo wolf into the air or ripping any kind of belly open as 
effectively as that scimitar-curved plebeian Mexican knife called 
saca tripas (gets the guts). 

It was a belief that the bulls kept their horns sharpened for 
bloody work by rubbing them against trees and brush and whet- 
ting them in the ground. A hundred yards off the golondrino bull 
stopped and went to pawing dirt, answering bellow for bellow. 
He not only gored the earth but he thrust his horns into the 
tough stems of a cenizo bush and, jerking and twisting his head 
from side to side, broke the bush to stubble. He came nearer, but 
the preliminaries were long drawn out, each warrior practicing 
his thrusts, each seeming to wait for the other to take upon himself 
the war-guilt of the first assault, yet neither one wearing him- 
self out with exercise. The bullying was by no means froth; back 
of it was immense reserve. 

Brindle emerged from his wallow. Then he and Golondrino 
began to circle one another, each fronting his antagonist and 
maneuvering for an opening. They halted perhaps four yards 
apart. Meantime the other cattle had congregated, keeping well 
out of the way, and with sympathetic bawlings were adding to 
the atmosphere. Cattle could be seen stringing in at a trot from 
far away, attracted like boys to a dog fight. The big steers, which 
often seem to imagine themselves bulls—and which no bull ever 
notices—were especially interested. 

Now the time for talk by the champions was over. The ob- 
ject of each was to get a side entrance for his horns, but each was 
a master of defense. At the simultaneous lunge that brought them 
together, the impact of skull against skull and horn against horn 
made an air-shattering report like that when an iron-headed 
freight car is rammed into the iron of another car. Then, heads 
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locked, the bulls stood planted in the soil, neither giving way 
to the other. Shoulder muscles stood out like bronze studies; 
massive neck thews rose almost to the height of humps on Brahma 
bulls; backs bowed tensely. One bull and then the other 
tried a quick side-step to unbalance his opponent and get in a 
side swipe, but neither could get the advantage. With horns that 
were both weapon and shield, they parried strokes in such rapidity 
that the clashes could hardly have been counted. They backed 
and rushed again and again. The dust they raised went up into 
the air like a signal smoke. The ground they fought over was torn 
up as if giants with spikes and spades on their feet had wrestled 
there. 

The shovings, the head-on lunges, the dodges, the im- 
pregnable stands went on and on. The heat of the strain brought 
On Sunday sometimes quite an aggregation of boys and men 
slobber to mouths, and tongues lolled out. Eyes, blood-shot, 
bulged forth. Once Brindle’s horn brought blood from a tear— 
which, however, he was not allowed to take advantage of—in 
Golondrino’s brisket. The smell of blood was caught by an old 
blue steer among the surrounding cattle and the blood cry went 
up and volumned in a discordant chorus. The throng of cattle 
now congregated was as uneasy and excited as a million robins 
gathered to migrate from the cedar brakes of the Colorado River 
to their summer homes on the Atlantic coast two thousand miles 
north. A coyote came to peer from behind a prickly pear bush 
up the ridge. 

The sun went down. The bulls backed off from each other 
and pawed up dust. Then with hearts still pumping against 
bursting lungs, they clashed again. Darkness came. 

Often the battle was a draw, ending only from sheer exhaus- 
tion on both sides. Once a bull realized he was outdone, he backed 
as if shot out of a catapult, wheeled with a loud snuff, and ran 
for life. If he ran fast enough, his opponent could at best merely 
hook him in the ramp—a spur to added swiftness. Let the victor 
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get a side run at him, then he might knock him down and gore the 
vitals out of him. Death, while not frequent, was sometimes the 
end of the battle. 

Against an old bull a young one had the advantage of en- 
durance; cunning acquired from many experiences often gave 
victory to a waning bull pitted against some youngster with more 
strength and bravery than science. If this youngster was not killed, 
his day would come. He was acquiring experience. The whole 
activity of a high-grade Hereford bull, despite his big horns, is 
begetting calves; at least half the activity of the Longhorn range 
bull was in battle. Fighting was the breath of life to him. As the 
Spaniard would say, that is what God gave him his testicles for. 

Despite front attacks, I have never heard of a bull’s hook- 
ing his opponent’s eye out—a tribute to parrying powers. A vet- 
eran vaquero told me that he once saw a wild bull gore another 
through the top of the neck. The horn went clear through that 
thickest part of the bull’s thick hide. It was so deeply twisted in 
and the hide was so unyielding that for a considerable time the 
bulls were fastened together not unlike bucks with interlocked 
antlers. 

Although it is not the nature of cattle to graze and move 
about at night like horses, the wild Longhorns were much more 
given to night activity than domesticated varieties. When bulls 
fought at night, then their bellowing and roaring, the bawling of 
other cattle, the hoarse howls of lobo wolves aroused by hope for 
a victim as they restlessly circled out from the fighters, and the 
long-drawn-out cries of coyotes beyond the lobos gave the prairie 
a truly weird character. 

It is impossible to convey sounds in print—the wild, raucous 
hair-raising sounds made by the old range bulls; their growls; 
their threats loud and deep that seemed to blast the earth; their 
uplifted notes carrying like the finest coyote bark; their ex- 
pressions of pride and fury. But imagine them coming down a 
thicket or over the prairie grass in the deep night. 
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All you can do is imagine. “The Spanish bull that used to 
water at the seep spring at the foot of the hill no longer makes 
the canyon roar with the echoes of his bellowing.” 

When a herd of cattle was rounded up from a wide-spreading 
range, thus bringing into proximity bulls that were strangers to 
one another, each of them a big frog in his own little puddle, there 
was sure to be raging and roaring, and fighting was inevitable 
unless the opponents were separated before they actually clashed 
horns. “Prayer meeting” was the name an old Negro hand used 
to give these carryings-on of the bulls. “Jes’ listen to ’um 
testifyin’,” he’d say. A “prayer meeting” of this kind made 
working in a herd both difficult and dangerous. Any responsible 
cowman would break it up before zeal ran too high. 

At one fight that started in a herd, John Rigby saw a cow 
get in the way just at the moment the bulls simultaneously rushed 
at each other. One rammed his horns into her belly from one side 
and one from the other. She was lifted high up and came down 
dying. 

On One-armed Jim Reed’s Double Mountain Fork Ranch 
about 1880, two Longhorn bulls that had been fighting for an 
hour drew apart from each other while a Mexican driving three 
loose horses came by. A young greenhorn horse got in between 
the bulls just as they started to clash again. One of the bulls ripped 
into him, drawing out a fold of entrails on his horn. The Mexican 
tried to daub up the wound with horse manure—a favorite remedy 
—but the horse died. 

The worst danger of a fight was when one of the bulls de- 
cided to quit. His sole purpose then was to get away. Running 
from his opponent, he would have his eyes and attention on the 
brute behind him, trusting to his own power to get through or 
over any obstacle that might arise in front of him. Not many 
men had the foolhardiness to try to ride in to separate the fighters; 
for though a man might stop the fight, he was liable to be in the 
way of the flight. I know one man who was working on horse- 
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back with some cattle a short distance off from two engaged bulls, 
not keeping an eye on them, when suddenly one broke away and 
rammed into the horse, killing it and crippling the man for life. 
Other such instances could be adduced. 

Ask any old-time range man of the south country to name 
the quickest animal he has ever known. He won’t say a cutting 
horse, a polo pony, a wildcat, a striking rattlesnake. He doesn’t 
know the duck hawk. He will say a Longhorn bull. Some other 
bulls are quick; many breeds fight, even the Polled Angus. But 
none of them can bawl, bellow, mutter and rage like the bulls of 
Spanish breed, and none can move with such swiftness. They are 
in the bull rings of Spain, Mexico and the Argentine today be- 
cause they are the greatest fighting bulls of the world. 

The bull fight the Texas range people delighted in was 
that between equals on the range. Like scattered cattle, riders 
were often called to the battles from afar. Boys, usually without 
sanction from the profit-lusting cattle owners, would drive a 
proven champion from his range to another in quest of a fight. 
On Sunday sometimes quite an aggregation of boys and men 
would gather for a prearranged combat, champions being driven 
from distant areas to some watering place, where other cattle 
could add to the show. Voices as well as fighting power were 
highly regarded. At branding time any fighting cow’s bull-calf 
that demonstrated bravado, alacrity, strength and lusty lungs 
would be branded and let loose uncastrated to make a fighting 
bull, the possibility of round-steaks on the hind legs of his 
progeny having nothing to do with the selection. 

If a bull decided he would not be driven from his range, 
no matter for what purpose, that was an end of the matter; but 
the herd instinct usually made him tractable in the company of 
other cattle. Yet not always. On the Stoner Ranch in the Victoria 
country there used to be a bull named Frank Swift. He was called 
after the man who had raised him, an individual with the habit 
of swallowing at one gulp a whole handful of the fiery little red 
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Mexican peppers. Frank Swift was in color a dark dun running 
into white. Every once in a while he would be put in a herd bound 
for the shipping pens at Victoria, but he never got there. When 
he was ready to turn back, he turned; and the only way to stop 
him would have been to shoot him. Of course his horns might 
have been chopped off, and then he might have been necked to 
some powerful lead ox and dragged to the pens. After such 
punishment he would hardly have been worth the freight. Once 
Frank Swift traveled to within sight of the pens, and the cow- 
boys thought he was on his way sure this time to make canned 
beef. Then he changed his mind about taking another step for- 
ward. He was the champion fighter and bellower of the country, 
and these virtues saved his life. 

The horn of a fighting bull has the penetrating power of a 
spike driven by a sledge hammer. “Many times,” says Ernest 
Hemingway in his treatise on bulls and bull-fighting, Death in 
the Afternoon, “I have seen a bull attack the inch-thick wooden 
planks of the darrera with his horns, or horn rather, for he uses 
either the one or the other, and splinter the planks into bits. There 
is in the bull ring museum at Valencia, a heavy iron stirrup that a 
bull perforated with a horn stroke to the depth of four inches.” 

Hemingway cites a Spanish work called Toros Celebres 
“which chronicles the manner of dying and the feats of some 
three hundred and twenty-two pages of celebrated bulls” of the 
bull ring. Such a volume might be compiled on celebrated fighting 
bulls of the Longhorn range—lineal descendants and collateral 
kinsmen of the bull ring breed. 

They did not fight as cornered creatures forced to exercise 
the instinct for self preservation. Afraid of nothing on earth, their 
bravery was almost unearthly. They joyed in combat with each 
other and sometimes sought combat with other beasts and with 
man himself. Nat Straw, the great grizzly bear hunter of New 
Mexico, told me that he was in the Black Range when cattle, 
Longhorns from Texas, were introduced in that region. Then, he 
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said, the grizzly bear—wrsus horribilis—met the first living 
beasts, the bulls, they had ever known that would not give way 
to them. 

Illustrative of the combats that took place, I will tell what 
my good friend Jack (N. Howard) Thorp, compiler of Songs of 
the Cowboys and author of that delightful book Tales of the 
Chuck Wagon, told me. 

Along in the ’nineties, he said, while he was working with the 
Circle Bar outfit in New Mexico, he and another cowboy were 
sent to a sign camp near the mouth of the Sacramento River for 
a bunch of saddle horses. They were chousing the horses up the 
bed of the river and were about to turn them into a trail topping 
out on a mesa, when they saw a bull standing near the water at 
the trail entrance. He was a Longhorn, light red in color, about 
six years old. Both men were familiar with him, for each had more 
than once given him the trail as he came down to water. 

“As we rode around him now,” Jack Thorp related, “and 
saw him standing so quiet, we noticed one eye was gone and a 
great patch of hide and hair was hanging down from his back just 
behind the shoulders. His foreparts were badly clawed. Both 
horns were covered with dried blood. The claw marks showed 
he had been mixed up with something besides another bull, and 
we were guessing what it might be. 

“About half way up the steep trail was a flat—a little bench 
—where the trail made a sharp turn. At this point the horses 
ahead of us snorted and broke away into the brush. Jumping 
ahead to turn them back, we noticed how the shin-oak over 
a big patch of ground had been broken down and the earth 
torn up. After turning the horses back, we investigated. A 
hundred feet or so away to the north of the trail bend, partly 
across a fallen log, lay a monstrous grizzly, his entrails strung 
out on the ground and his hair matted with dried blood. The 
bull, even if he didn’t come off unmarked, had very plainly 
horned this grizzly bear to death. Yes, that Longhorn bull got 
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all right, but being one-eyed kind of cramped his style.” 

Back in the ’eighties a dun line-backed bull on the Cross 
S range in the brush country of Texas achieved a wide repu- 
tation. Like certain other notable individuals of his stripe, he 
would waylay trails and attack horsemen from the rear. One 
time, Jake English swears, he was riding along on a paint 
horse close to a thicket when the dun bull rushed upon him and 
ripped the guts out of the paint almost before horse or man 
knew the bull was in the vicinity. Unhurt, Jake English climbed 
a little tree. The tree went to falling and Jake thought his 
time had come, but the bull at this juncture made off. This 
bull had been roped several times, but every time a rope was 
put on him he managed to charge the horse so that the rope 
had to be cut. He had, it is claimed, worn out four rawhide 
riatas strung on him and had killed ten horses when he finally 
took up with some milk cows and came to the pen of a rancher 
who recognized him and shot him dead. 

I know that this account by Tom East of the King Ranch 
is true. While vaqueros were cleaning up a big pasture of the 
Norias Ranch—a sub-division of the King Ranch holdings—they 
found that an outlaw bull was watering at a certain well. He 
was one of the old-time brown breed with a yellow stripe down 
his back. Reading sign, the vaqueros learned that the bull ha- 
bitually approached the water trough by a trail leading under a 
live oak tree. One evening two of them went to the well be- 
fore watering time, hid their horses in brush a considerable dis- 
tance away from the trail, tied them fast, took ropes and climbed 
up in the tree with the idea of roping the bull when he should 
pass underneath. After waiting a good while, expecting every 
minute to see the bull, they heard a horse shriek and other sounds 
of commotion. Rushing to their horses, they saw the bull gor- 
ing one to death, the other one already dead. The bull had 
smelled these animals and, knowing from experience that they 
carried his enemies, had rushed upon them. A day or two later 
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a vaquero shot the bull—the only form of conquest he would 
submit to. His dagger-sharp black horns are still at Las Norias. 

Some few bulls seemed to be positive man-haters. One of 
them might charge a camp fire, the sign of man. Years ago a 
man-hating bull ranged in the vicinity of the Fronteriza Mine 
in mountains facing the Rio Grande on the Mexico side. He 
was a blend of gold, brown and black colors—the josco-golon- 
drino. At the base of his neck he had an enormous hump; curly 
thick hair from his forehead almost covered his eyes.: 

One day a Mexican pastor—goat herder—was coming in- 
to the Tinaja de los Alamos driving a burro loaded with pro- 
visions when this bull, loitering at the waterhole, saw him. 
Immediately he charged, killing both burro and man. As sign 
was afterward read, he smeared himself with the man’s blood 
and caused a great commotion among the other cattle. During 
days that followed he returned several times to the waterhole, 
trampling the remains of the man and hooking them about 
but paying no attention to the dead burro. This account comes 
from Don Alberto Guajardo of Piedras Negras, who at the 
time was ranching in the Fronteriza country and eventually 
shot the bull, using more than twenty .30-.30 bullets on him 
before he brought him down. 

“On skinning him,” Don Alberto wrote me, “I observed 
that he had several bullets in the hide and flesh near his left 
ear. I deduced that other hunters had tried to kill him. Per- 
haps for this reason he was so spiteful towards man.” 

Yet range bulls killed very few men. Even in Texas, where, 
according to the old saying, there used to be more cows and 
less milk than anywhere else on earth, the number of people 
gored by Longhorn bulls over a period of a hundred years 
was probably less than the number gored by Jersey bulls in 
recent decades. Sam Allen, who owned and handled hundreds 
of thousands of Longhorns, is said to have offered ten thou- 
sand dollars to the widow of any man working for him killed 
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by a bull. The offer may have added to the bravery of some 
of his hands. He never had to make it good. 

Some cowboys would get in a pen with a fighting bull and 
dare him by making feints with a hat or a ducking jacket, as 
a matador uses his cape in the bull ring. Morris Mack, a 
Negro of the San Bernard, would squat down in the pen with 
any bull that raged. “Bull won’t know what you is when you 
squat,” Morris Mack explained. “Then he’ll be scairt.”” Maybe 
so. One old rawhide I knew would get down on his all-fours 
and paw up dirt, mocking with bellowings also the bull in 
front of him. He was a curiosity to man as well as to beast. 

A man on horseback charged by a bull couldn’t squat or 
paw up dirt. There are accounts of how bulls down in the 
border country used to walk out in front of a herd of cattle 
that had just been thrown together and dare horsemen to en- 
ter. Sometimes they would stand between the herd and horse- 
men, “guarding it like stallions.” 

Ernest Hemingway discredits the popular idea that a bull 
charges with eyes shut, whereas a cow keeps hers open. Neverthe- 
less, many men experienced in handling fierce cattle have been 
more leery of a fighting cow in a pen than of a fighting bull. 

Many a Longhorn cow would not wait for the drop of a 
hat to fight. She was all pluck and vinegar, as ready as a fight- 
ing cock for the chance to use her spurs. She would fight a cir- 
cular saw, fight “six yoke of oxen, hired man and a breaking 
plow,” fight anything. If she was bogged down and a man 
pulled her out and then “tailed her up”—helping her from 
the rear to rise on her forelegs—the first wobble she made after 
getting on her feet was in an attempt to hook the man. The 
bravest bulls came from cows just as brave, not only in defend- 
ing their calves but in standing off pursuers and often from the 
spirit of pure aggression. But of course, no cow has the strength 
of a bull. Cows do not fight bulls, as the females of most species 
fight the males. 
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Jack Thorp, who told of the bull that killed a grizzly, 
was driving years ago with his wife from Albuquerque to Santa 
Fe in one of Henry Ford’s earliest models, the foreparts trimmed 
brilliantly with brass. The car was laboring up a steep moun- 
tain, radiator boiling, hugging the bank of a road so narrow 
that cars could pass each other only at bends, when Jack saw, 
almost falling over herself as she tore down the road, an old 
Longhorn cow—one of several thousand from the Terrazas herds 
in Chihuahua that had been turned loose in that country. There 
was no room to get out of her way. She did not propose to 
get out of anybody’s way. She hooked one horn into the radiator 
and the other under it, raised the front part of the car up and 
struggled until the rear end hung in the bank. Only after 
water boiled out on her head did she disengage herself. Then 
she high-tailed it—“the only Longhorn,” Jack Thorp says, “I 
ever knew to take a licking.” 

In talking of bulls I have dwelt long on their wonderful 
utterances. No wild animal or domestic either that I know of 
—nor lion, dog, horse or bird—has as many vocal tones as the 
Longhorn. In comparison, the bulls and cows of highly bred 
varieties of cattle are voiceless. The cow of the Longhorns has 
one moo for her new-born calf, another for it when it is older, 
one to tell it to come to her side and another to tell it to stay 
hidden in the tall grass where she has secured it. Moved by 
amatory feelings, she has a low audible breath of yearning for 
the bull. In anger she can run a gamut. If her calf has died 
or been otherwise taken from her, she seems to be turning her 
insides out into long, sharp, agonizing bawls. I have heard steers 
make similar sounds. They seemed to be in the utmost agony 
of expressing something so poignant to them that the utterance 
meant more than life and would be willingly paid for by death. 

The bawling of cattle in the agony of thirst used to be all 
too familiar a sound on ranches before wells and tanks became 
plentiful and the gasoline engine was devised to pump water 
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when the wind fails to blow. Day and night, day and night, 
it would go on around empty water troughs—the moans get- 
ting weaker in time, though the endurance of a cow brute in 
keeping up a continual bawling would make insignificant the 
record of any long-winded filibuster that ever held the floor of 
Congress. Cattle walking a fence in futile anxiety to get back 
to a range they have been driven from make the same dis- 
tressful, relentless sounds. 

There is something almost refreshing in the lusty bawl of 
a big bull calf being branded. The “gosling stage” voice of a 
bull yearling is positively ridiculous. An old stag or bull of the 
Longhorn breed, when wounded, would stick his tongue out a 
full foot and bawl so loud that cattle two miles away would 
turn to listen—a sound far more startling than refreshing. 

The mingled bawls and lowings, each of a different pitch, 
strength and timbre, of a big herd of mixed cattle held forcibly 
while hungry and thirsty after a day of being ginned about, 
frantic young cows and headstrong old cows separated from their 
calves, calves in misery for their mothers, yearlings adding to 
the din in the same way that each of forty babies will go to 
crying if one opens up, steers bawling for their lost powers of 
masculinity or for the same reason that great Arctic wolves bay 
at the midnight sun or from some urge that only God is aware 
of, bulls bellowing at the memory of past combats or maybe 
without memory at all—all make a kind of music to many a 
cowman’s ears, especially at a distance. 

But no cattle voicings, not even those attending a bull fight, 
ever had the power, the might and the terror of the massed 
blood call. In The Naturalist of La Plata, W. H. Hudson has 
described it well. 

Out on the pampas of the Argentine, where Spanish cattle 
ranged in countless numbers, Hudson came one morning to a 
spot where thieves had butchered a cow during the night, leav- 
ing the ground soaked with blood. At the same time, he re- 
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lates, “a herd of cattle numbering about three hundred head 
appeared, moving slowly on towards a small stream a mile away. 
They were traveling in a thin line, and would pass the blood- 
stained spot at a distance of seven or eight hundred yards, but 
the wind from it would blow across their track. When the 
tainted wind struck the leaders of the herd, they instantly stood 
still, raising their heads, then broke out into loud excited bel- 
lowings; and, finally turning, they started off at a fast trot, 
following up the scent in a straight line until they arrived at 
the place where one of their kind had met its death. The con- 
tagion spread, and before long all the cattle were congregated 
on the fatal spot, and began moving round in a dense mass, bel- 
lowing continually. 

“Tt may be remarked here that the animal has a peculiar 
language on occasions like this; it emits a succession of short 
bellowing cries, like excited exclamations, followed by a very 
loud cry, alternately sinking into a hoarse murmur, and rising 
to a kind of scream that grates harshly on the sense. Of the 
ordinary ‘cow music’ I am a great admirer, and take as much 
pleasure in it as in the cries and melody of birds and the sound 
of the wind in the trees; but this performance of cattle excited 
by the smell of blood is most distressing to hear. 

“The animals that had forced their way into the center of 
the mass to the spot where the blood was, pawed the earth, and 
dug it up with their horns, and trampled each other down in 
their frantic excitement. It was terrible to see and hear them. 
The action of those on the border of the living mass in perpet- 
ually moving round in a circle with dolorous bellowings was 
like that of the women in an Indian village when a warrior dies 
and all night they shriek and howl with simulated grief, going 
round and round the dead man’s hut in an endless procession.” 

One of the memories I shall carry to the last is of cattle 
congregating around the hide of a freshly killed cow that had 
been thrown, the flesh side up, over a log fence between a pen 
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and a pasture of about four thousand acres. The hide had been 
flung there at the end of a summer day, after most of the cat- 
tle watering at troughs in the pen had come in, drunk, rested 
under the shade trees for hours, drunk again, and gone out to 
graze in the cool of the evening. But two or three late-comers, 
among them a big pale red and white-spotted steer about three- 
fourths “cold blooded” in his breeding, smelled the hide. They 
began to bellow. Cattle not yet grazed out beyond hearing 
came to the sounds in a trot, adding to the wild utterance. Cat- 
tle beyond them heard and came too, calling yet others from parts 
of the pasture watered by another well. By dark between two 
and three hundred cattle were milling and carrying on, bawling 
their lungs out and making such a to-do that we could hardly 
eat our suppers in the rock house a hundred and fifty yards 
up the hill. 

The blood call was used as a means for tolling wild brush 
cattle into the open. After Mexicans had roped and waylaid 
these outlaw cattle for generations, an Irish-American cowman 
named Mike Carrigan conceived the idea of utilizing the blood 
call. He was ranging a large number of aged steers in a big 
country where thorns are as thick as the hair on a dog’s back. 
He was about to gather a train load of them to ship. 

The evening before the work was to start, while a cow was 
being butchered, he saved a bucket of blood. Early next morn- 
ing he carried it to an open spot where steers bedded every 
night, poured it on the ground, drove a few gentle steers— 
gentle enough to get in sight of and hold in a herd—to where 
the blood had been spilled, hid his men in a thicket, and then 
let nature work. Those beeves set up a bellering—a word much 
more expressive than dellowing—and a bawling that soon drew 
five hundred of their kind to the stomping grounds. Among them 
were mossy horns that for years had hardly been in a place open 
enough to hold their shadows. Carrigan’s vaqueros now slipped 
out of their hiding and had their herd together before the 
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steers knew work was started. Old Mike Carrigan used to call 
this method “gathering cattle de luxe.” 

Claude McGill could imitate the blood call and draw cat- 
tle to him. Jack Maltsberger, another brush country cowman, 
conceived the idea of a blowing horn that would give the blood 
calls. I have seen him blow it and bring up a bunch of cattle 
that by their own agitated calls would drown out a fog horn. 

Yet by no means did every hide or whiff of blood excite 
such demonstrations. Often the blood was almost unnoticed and 
mass meetings over it were comparatively rare. It was not sor- 
row over the death of a fellow being that excited the blood 
call. Only mother cows when they lose their calves and one 
of a pair of old oxen when his mate dies evince concern over 
death. The “smell of mortality” seems to have little effect on 
cattle. The “cow funerals” that the little McKee girls used to 
listen to on the Brazos prairies were not from pity or mourn- 
ing. The smell of fresh blood alone provokes those mighty 
wails from ravished cow throats—though, as I have indicated, 
the alarming calls will bring responses from cattle that have 
only heard but have not yet been maddened by the smell in 
their own nostrils. I am not sure, but I think that only cow 
blood has the power to awaken the terror both expressed and 
aroused by the blood call. 

Superb as it may be, the mounting of animals in museums 
without representation of their voices leaves out something very 
characteristic and dramatic. Will nobody mount me a brindle 
bull and add to him the call of blood and the bellow of battle! 
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HERESY... 
by Mary Willis Shuey 


She loved the land of which the legends tell: 
Gallantry, glamour, roses, columns, swords. 

Not this strange South of Faulkner, E. Caldwell, 
Tom Wolfe, George Milburn and their illiterate hordes. 
She loved vast acres flowing sugar cane, 

And fields of cotton, Negroes, plows and mules. 
Sharecroppers, incest in a moss-hung lane, 

Poverty, crime, break all her cherished rules. 

Is it not true that this great, glorious South 

Was surely once the chosen land of God? 
“Problem” and “shoes” in Madam Perkins’ mouth 
Are blasphemy. Who calls this common sod? 

But here is heresy: that now at last 

This Deep-South lady doubts the jasmined past. 
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LET US GO IN PEACE 
by Peter Carmichael 


l. DIDN’T TAKE the much-discussed report of President 
Roosevelt’s National Emergency Council on the condition of the 
South to enlighten the informed among us as to what was the 
matter. People in the South—and in the North as well—who 
had been reading, looking at pictures, and witnessing certain types 
of drama during the last ten years had ideas on the subject 
already. Students of Southern life and history, who are numerous 
today, were informed in great detail about the poverty, farm 
tenancy, absentee control, land exhaustion, discriminatory tariffs 
and freight rates, poor education, low labor standards, crime, and 
so on. They had theories to explain, though none had gny theory, 
aside from the very specious, about how to overcome + hem. One 
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notices that the Emergency Council offers no such theory, and 
evidently the President has none. There is sore need for one that 
is realistic and immediately applicable. Sober reflection on the 
question has led the present writer to the realistic, if perhaps ironic 
and not so quickly applicable, conclusions found in the following 
paragraphs. 

Let the South again secede, in peace this time, chivalrously 
calling accounts square as they stand. If the North thinks we 
might be helpful to her in time of war, and wants to hold to us 
for that reason, let the articles of secession carry a proviso whereby 
we engage to supply aid on pain of being repossessed by the Union 
if we fail. It would be nice if the North reciprocated on that ar- 
rangement; but the South should not insist on it, as our internal 
affairs would occupy us so completely that we should have no 
occasion to get embroiled with foreign countries over ambitions 
abroad. The utilization and development of our own resources, 
once we had regained them through independence, would suffice 
to satisfy for a long time to come any imperialistic desires we might 
have. 

Separation is not only the theoretical solution to the problem 
of the South; it is the practical solution par excellence. How can 
the South raise herself in those particulars enumerated in the 
Emergency Council’s report, and especially how can she hope to 
reach the Northern standards, without a radical break from the 
order and the tradition which brought her to a place of subjection 
and keep her there? If we were possessed of a great energy and 
creativeness which acted and achieved in spite of the inhibiting 
and discouraging hand Northern advantage lays on us, so extreme 
a course as secession would not be necessary. But we know too well, 
after three postwar generations of experience, that the powerhouse 
of American life and economy is not in the South and that straight 
competition with the North, under the existing handicaps, is not 
the way to our salvation. One other alternative to secession ap- 
pears. Let the North compensate us by just and ample rebates for 
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advantages she has forced from us, and let these advantages cease. 
Will the North agree to this? Certainly not. If, to indulge in a 
free speculative hypothesis, she should fool us and indeed agree 
to the terms, would it not be with sour reservations, with sharp 
dissent among her own people, and with bad feelings toward us? 
For our part, we should be made to feel as if we were relief 
clients; and being hypersensitive to our position already, we 
would not benefit from this new humiliation. The President’s 
friendly gestures toward us at the time of the Emergency Coun- 
cil’s report brought forth a sore and hostile reaction, which leaves 
no doubts on that subject. And yet if nothing comes of the Presi- 
dent’s patronage (as is likely), the South will have to go on as 
now, dissatisfied with her place, the object of unwanted scrutiny 
and pity, and newly conscious of old grievances. That is not a 
healthy prospect for either South or North. 

The Emergency Council’s report has evidently made some 
people of the North aware of the injustices done to the South 
after the Civil War, which are still in operation three generations 
later and which are the source of much Northern gain. It is not 
ethical for these to continue nor for the past wrongs to go unre- 
dressed; consequently, the North is either placed in the position 
of having to rectify matters by making concessions and sacrifices 
which she will certainly not wish to make, or else she is obliged, 
if she thinks, to acknowledge that injustice has been done us and 
that she derives some of her prestige from it. To save face there 
is only one plausible course for her: to allow the South to secede. 

These are some of the factors operating to the advantage of 
the North for which, if we cannot secede, we will have to be com- 
pensated: (1) high protective tariffs, through which Northern 
manufacturers and investors have grown fat at the expense of 
the whole Southern population; (2) discrimination in freight 
rates, which handicaps and penalizes Southern industry; (3) 
policies favorable to corporations, meaning primarily Northern 
corporations since they command the field—policies which were 
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literally forced upon the South through the compulsory adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; (4) the overwhelming Northern 
majority of the national vote, made more effective now by the 
abolition of the two-thirds rule in Democratic national conven- 
tions—the rule which gave the South what little power she had 
for protecting her interests through the nomination of Presidential 
candidates favorable to her; (5) the vast accumulation of econo- 
mic and political power in the North in consequence of the opera- 
tion of these forces during the generations since the Civil War, 
while the South was helpless to compete on account of the ex- 
haustion she had suffered in the war. It is proper to add that a 
large part of the Northern advantage consists of tribute exacted 
from the South directly or indirectly after the war—directly 
through the Fourteenth Amendment and the imperialistic policies 
it generated, indirectly through the steady concentration of 
power in the North while the South was despoiled and economic- 
ally hors de combat. Also it may be added that the accusation that 
the South brought her woes upon herself by fighting a war in 
which she was in the wrong, is quite insupportable. All who know 
American history and are fair-minded are aware that on the 
matter of secession the South was certainly within her rights if 
the Constitution meant what it said—only by “loose construction” 
of that instrument can the North’s position on secession in 1861 
be defended. The fact that the North won the war does not mean 
she was eo ipso right. It only means she had more force than the 
South. 

The penalties we were compelled to pay, and still are paying, 
for losing the Civil War are entirely too great. They amount to 
economic and political subjection, which is not what the Con- 
stitution and the political ideals of America contemplate. We are 
owned and managed by invisible economic carpetbaggers, and 
no way exists in the present order for us to free ourselves. That 
is not just. Certainly it is not happy, for North or South either. 
A Northern President who happens to be possessed of singular 
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powers of penetration and a remarkable passion for correcting 
wrongs is the person who recognizes this and proposes to rectify 
it. But rectification in any but a gesturing, specious sense is prac- 
tically out of the question. It would call for the North to give 
back what she has taken, and that would be too much. Before the 
Civil War we excelled in many of the statistics, including, I 
believe, white per capita wealth and also higher education. How 
can the North restore the balance? She cannot, without demorali- 
zation. The best and easiest alternative would be to let the South 
out of her bondage to the Northern Union. 

It must be admitted that the economic loss to the North 
from the South’s withdrawal might be considerable. The Southern 
market for Northern manufactured goods would ultimately dis- 
appear; raw materials now supplied the North by the South, 
such as cotton, tobacco and timber, would be lost; and the hold- 
ings of Northern interests in Southern utilities and industries 
would no doubt be liquidated in due time. The transition could 
be made easy, however. It would take a long time for Southern 
manufacturing to reach the point of producing all the automobiles, 
locomotives, radios, refrigerators, and machinery that we require; 
and in that time the Northern producers could make the necessary 
adjustments. As for our raw materials, we should welcome the 
opportunity to sell them in Northern markets, as we do now. A 
treaty is easily conceived which would cover these and other 
points and which would be mutually satisfactory. 

The North may demur and say the loss would not go so easily 
as that. But can the North honorably continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a position which she holds at the South’s expense? When 
President Roosevelt opened the problem of the South he put the 
North in a dilemma: either she must make extremely heavy con- 
cessions to the South or else she must suffer the embarrassment 
of having it perennially brought home to her that her gains, 
where the South is concerned, are ill gotten. If she wants to escape 
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between the horns, acquiescence in the South’s secession is the 
only means apparent. 

A very cogent further reason for peaceful secession is the 
mutual attitude of disaffection and criticism which, although inten- 
sified just now, has been felt for a hundred years. The North, 
very unbecomingly in the eyes of the South, likes to call us lazy 
and backward and lacking in capacities for the things she most 
esteems. The South, while never saying so openly, really feels 
that although Northerners are smart and snappy and greatly 
accomplished in many things, they are painfully lacking in others. 
We think that in the intangibles so much esteemed in the South 
and in other parts of the cultivated world—respect, politeness, 
personal refinement, and the élite tradition—the North is quite 
as lacking as are we in the statistical showings to which she gives 
so much attention. But in the nature of the case we do not adver- 
tise this conviction. We do not criticize the North, but she criti- 
cizes us perpetually. 

Once I heard a Virginia lawyer remark that he felt more like 
a fellow-countryman of the English than of some types of Amer- 
ican. No doubt a great many Southerners honestly feel a like 
preference. The South is homogeneous; the North is not, and the 
nation as a whole is even less so. Secession would only be a re- 
cognition of this social condition by corresponding political action. 

On the other hand, one can hear plenty of Northerners ex- 
press themselves in the most positive terms as to the alien char- 
acter of the Southerners. We are lynchers, ill-educated or else 
quite illiterate, indolent and shiftless; we have pellagra or hook- 
worm or both; we are generally incompetent; and whenever our 
agents in Washington happen to come into power, calamity is sure 
to befall the country. There is an unwritten law that no Southern 
man shall be President. Our manners are dubious; our speech is 
the occasion for ribald comment; our ideas about life and char- 
acter are sentimental. Altogether we are an incredible sort, on 
which the people Up There can only look with amazement, hop- 
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ing to keep as much distance as possible between themselves and 
us. And by the way, this isn’t the North’s private, whispered 
opinion of the South. It is the one we get by reading Northern 
papers, magazines and books, and in personal contact with the 
typically patronizing, supercilious Northern critics of the South. 

A slight exception can be noted on both sides. Southerners 
love New York. It is the largest Southern city. It is large enough 
and cosmopolitan enough for people to find congenial and cul- 
tivated associations without regard to geographical origins. 
Northerners, when rich and sick of the chicanery and venality by 
which riches are most often acquired, are at times inclined to 
think about the possibilities of a life of composure, amidst genteel 
surroundings and the heritage of an elegant tradition. It is then 
that they get interested in Virginia and South Carolina real estate. 
They are very apt to become willing and faithful Southerners— 
which for practical purposes may be done in a quite reasonable 
time, provided they do not overspend or overdo, learn how to 
manage the letter r properly, and never make the mistake of 
supposing that the Mayflower peasants were ancestors to boast 
about. 

Unhappily, the animosities between the sections cannot be 
allayed by any entente between one city and two states. These 
animosities grow out of old errors and wrongs, and deep: incom- 
patibilities. Divorce is the natural solution. 

That would be a bargain settlement for the North. She would 
pay us nothing, and we would be content. No longer need she 
rankle when there was a lynching nor blush for Jeeter Lester, Tom 
Heflin, or Cole Blease, nor for chain gangs, child marriages, and 
Scottsboros. Nor would she be perplexed by the irresistible com- 
petition of cheap Southern labor. It may be pointed out once more 
also, since it is important to the North, that she would not be 
asked to pay us anything by way of settlement of old accounts. 
She would be absolved of all blame for the lamentable conditions 
of which she was in part the author. 
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When we, perchance, are free, and masters of our own des- 
tiny, great rejoicing will spread throughout the land. A new 
day, a new life, a new nation. Today we are contemptuously called 
lazy, shiftless and resourceless; and to a great extent that is true. 
But no wonder; why should we be on the jump for distant, in- 
visible masters, and how can we be resourceful when those masters 
have preémpted our holdings and destroyed our incentives? 

With freedom, we shall turn the rich assets of this new 
country to our own uses. Our own, both men and material, will 
stay with us, instead of migrating to distant places for the enrich- 
ment of others. The individaul, who is soon to vanish from the 
North, will remain with us awhile, to the envy of the best of 
our late fellow countrymen. The Negro will be our servant, for 
we are not fools, and we do not delude ourselves with the notion 
of equality, either among whites or between them and blacks. 
The influence of polite culture will revive, and we may reason- 
ably hope for a day when our public offices will be held, and our 
policies made, by gentlemen and scholars, as once they were. 
The aim of life, one may hope, will not be money and power 
above everything else, but the cultivation of values, personal and 
social, which are the attributes of free, enlightened and discrimin- 
ating men. We were first in the arts once, and we were an example 
to the world of gracious living. We will regain, perhaps, these 
lost glories. The direction of migration will reverse, and North- 
erners will then leave home to move South. 

While it would be simplest and best if the divorce could 
come now, still it is too much to expect everything at once. Even 
though the North acts as if she had no relation to us (except 
fiduciary), and even though she maintains the high air of con- 
descension, she will hesitate a long time before letting us go. In 
this she is most inconsistent; for if she is mortified by us or doesn’t 
care for us, why should she insist on holding us? That is a point 
touching the North’s attitude in 1861 which has never been 
cleared up. She must have cared an immense lot about us, to 
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fight so bloody and costly a war. To say that her purpose was 
the preservation of the Union is misleading. Why preserve a 
union which included members so unwilling, so hated and reviled 
as the South was then? The argument would have applied to 
Connecticut or Massachusetts when those states had secession 
in mind, since they were homogeneous with the others; but to 
the South, which kept slaves and had European manners and 
ideas, and which was therefore alien country, it certainly did not 
apply. : 
It will be necessary for the South to wait and hope and also 
organize an independence movement. Just now the posture of 
affairs is ideal for the initiation of this movement. The President’s 
concern, the republication of the South’s ills, and the exposure 
of the North’s responsibility have set the stage for action. The 
play will, or can, begin next winter, when the Lynching Bill will 
probably come up again. A good though not a happy technique 
will call for solidification of Southern sentiment against that bill, 
leading to a sharp division between North and South. When feel- 
ing is intensest, let a separatist movement set in. That will non- 
plus the North, and Southern filibusters may at that stage incline 
her more and more to end things—not, let us hope, by fighting 
another Civil War, but by letting us go our way. Or, if she pre- 
fers, let her just settle everything by throwing us out. 

The example of the Philippines invites emulation. So does 
that of every other country that has attained independence—and 
few that have sought it, with earnestness and perseverance, have 
failed to get it. With good maneuvering and strategy, and a little 
of the patience with which we have borne the yoke so long, we 
might expect sweet freedom in five to ten years. By justice we 
ought to have it for the asking; but justice is not the determiner, 
we know too well, of great affairs among nations or peoples. So 
we must struggle for what we hope to get. 

A Gandhi might gain for us what a Lee could not. Now, 
Senator Glass of Virginia is the ideal man for that role. No one 
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in public life is his equal in the possession of the attributes neces- 
sary to an American Gandhi. None is his superior where firmness 
of resolution and consistency of political character are concerned. 
None is freer of suspicions concerning his aims and motives. No 
other is elected without a campaign and without, one may pre- 
sume, political bargainings. He is the one man in Congress who 
is there because the people want him and ask him to serve. In 
the North he is respected quite as much as in the South—perhaps 
more. If one fine day the Senator, deciding to cap his career by 
doing the South a high service, should take his seat outside the 
Capitol door and announce that he was going to sit there till 
Congress acted for Southern independence, think what the effect 
would be. So close are the sympathies between him and certain 
Republican Senators of the North that one might almost expect 
the latter to sit with him, or at least to vote for his cause. 

But no doubt a Senator whose views and attachments are 
those of Mr. Glass would reject such an invitation to martyrdom. 
Lesser ones there are, however, who might welcome the oppor- 
tunity—such men as former Congressman Maverick, for example. 
They can be spotted whenever a lynching bill comes up for debate, 
and among their constituents many more are heard from on such 
an occasion. This suggests something more than a one-man inde- 
pendence movement. Let these legions of Southern libertarians 
converge on Washington and let them do so recurrently. Thus 
was woman suffrage won, likewise the bonus, and, with slight 
modification, the independence of the Philippines. 

It would be a loss to America in a figurative, abstract sense, 
for this separation of North and South to happen. But the loss 
to the South for it not to happen, a loss which is just now most 
conveniently gauged by perusing the National Emergency Coun- 
cil’s report, is far greater and is intensified by our long-nursed 
feeling of injustice. Moreover, the sentiment of union, so far as 
the South is concerned, has not been great for a hundred years. 
Further still, the North doesn’t really need us and she can get 
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along handsomely without us. In a little while she would forget 
that we were ever a member of her domain, while we for our 
part would be so entranced with freedom, and so busy making 
the most of it, that regrets would never cross our minds. So 
happy, so profitable an outcome ought not to be withheld from 
either party. 











A NOTE ON NEW ENGLAND... 
by Medford Evans 


i). NATION, easily divisible: New England, the South, 
and the rest. Of these three too much attention has recently been 
paid to the South. New England is worth at least a note. 

Possibly one reason why so much has been said of the South 
and so little of New England (though to an impartial observer 
the latter is the more interesting of the two) is that so many 
authors are New Englanders, and New Englanders do not talk 
about themselves. This is due to good taste—one does not men- 
tion anything about oneself except one’s faults. (For reference, 
see some contemporary Southern writers.) Hence, if one is a 
New Englander, one does not mention oneself at all. 

The only way to tell what New Englanders feel about them- 
selves is by inference from what they say about the South. They 
say Southerners are slow—they must consider themselves fast. 
They say Southerners are emotional; they must regard themselvs 
as unemotional. But the chief article of their creed was once stated 
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by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, who represents the best New 
England stock, though she has long been addressing a national 
audience from her missionary outpost in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Concerning the South Mrs. Gerould wrote: “Thought, that great 
vivifier, seems not to be at work in Dixie.” 

Many New Englanders feel that the thought processes of 
Southerners are sloppy, a notion which has meaning only if it is 
attended by the corresponding notion that New Englanders’ 
thought processes are neat. Now New Englanders are in general 
neat, and I see no reason to suppose that their thought processes 
would be otherwise, except that I do not believe they have any. 
New Englanders are shrewd, plucky, independent, and occasion- 
ally talented, but they are not thoughtful. They never change their 
minds. This is one source of their success; but it is not, as Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson assured us, a characteristic of 
reflective persons. To be sure, New Englanders often change their 
course; but since there is no essential connection between their 
minds and their course anyway, it seems extravagant to change the 
former. This in itself exhibits a sort of rudimentary reason, but 
hardly enough to invalidate the commonly accepted opinion that 
New England is more remarkable for dialect than dialectic. 

The genius of New Englanders is mechanical, their virtue 
is an ant-like providence, and their goal is secure independence. 
They have in consequence produced inventors, pioneers and trad- 
ers. They early achieved prosperity and even now know how 
to hang on to it, but they have never known what to do with it, 
and are unhappy in the midst of plenty. Their missionary zeal is 
due to their inability to rest. And rest is a condicio sine qua non of 


that content surpassing wealth 
The Sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned. 


The thoughtful person, freed by chance or effort from the drud- 
gery too often necessary to sustain life, pauses to examine him- 
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self. (Most articles by Southern writers are on the South.) The 
New Englander on the other hand, like a healthy child, must 
have his attention constantly engaged by external matters. The 
thoughtful person welcomes superficial idleness for the escape it 
offers from that prejudice involved in all vigorous action. (There 
are few self-made men of wealth in the South.) To the New 
Englander, however, enforced inactivity means terrible vacancy. 
He cannot escape from prejudices so profound that he does not 
know he has them. He can only preach them to others. He must 
tinker with the affairs of others when his own have been ordered. 
It was, of course, in New England that the Sabbath, day of rest, 
was made the most rigorous day of the week. It was inevitable 
that the superiority of New England over the rest of the country 
should have been clearest in early times, when the inventive and 
pioneering virtues were most needed. The closing of the frontier 
was a sad blow to New England. 

Yet even now New England is superior to the rest of the 
country. Mr Bernard DeVoto (not himself a New Englander, 
naturally) set this forth convincingly a few years back in an article 
for Harpers called “New England, There She Stands.” Pre- 
viously Mr. H. L. Mencken in three issues of the Mercury proved 
statistically not only that New England excels the rest of America 
generally and the South in particular, but more specifically that 
Massachusetts is the best state in the Union, and Mississippi the 
worst. These men viewed the matter impartially and with a 
modicum of thought. Mr. Ellery Sedgwick of the Adlantic fell 
into an error similar to Mrs. Gerould’s. Having surveyed the 
West and South from his editor’s chair in Arlington Street, he 
wrote: “The wide open spaces open wide on intellectual nothing- 
ness.” Again the assumption that a section of the country which 
the thoughtful must admire is one where thought flourishes—that 
because New England elicits approval from the intellectual, she 
is herself intellectual. About as valid as the assumption that a 
supremely beautiful woman must be a philosopher of aesthetics. 
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Mr. Sedgwick and Mrs. Gerould are too busy exemplifying excel- 
lence to understand it. The excellence, however, remains. 

The South stubbornly refuses to profit by the example. 
Strangly enough, this galls New England more than it does the 
South. Or perhaps it is not so strange since the complacent inferior- 
ity of the South withholds from New England her due compli- 
ment of imitation. Southerners simply will not paint their barns, 
abjure fried foods, or read the Atlantic Monthly. Being lazy, 
Southerners set their brains about to find reasons for this. Such 
rationalization is an inferior sort of thought. But to the New Eng- 
lander the situation suggests not thought of any kind—not even 
inferior thought—but action. The South must be reformed. The 
man of genius thinks and then acts; some Westerners act first 
and then think; many Southerners never act—they just sit 
around finding reasons for inactivity; New Englanders alone act 
constantly, and never think at all. 

Not that they are subrational. On the contrary, they rise 
above thought, as their late Transcendentalists demonstrated. But 
I do wish to get straight the fact that they do not think. 

This release from cogitation expedites their progress towards 
various goals (all good, of course) and is the chief reason for 
their superior institutional life. The South has only two superior 
institutions—soda fountains and filling stations. Trifles. New 
Fnglanders have the best houses, public buildings, roads, schools 
and hospitals in the world. They have indeed followed the pro- 
verb and gone to the ant. In fact, I have never heard of any insects 
that had better community lives than New Englanders. 

I hope I have made it clear that I intend no disparagement 
when I say New Englanders are not thoughtful. Enterprises of 
great pith and moment suffer from thought. It is only the rare 
genius who can make thought serve action. When a whole section 
is thoughtful (as in the South), action is paralyzed. Emotion is 
what counts, and New Englanders are, of course, a very emotional 
race. Their passion for cold cash is more intense and enduring 
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than a man whose violent feelings fluctuate can well understand. 
The alternate turbulence and indolence of the South derive from 
the fact that thought may take such opposite directions, or none; 
emotion drives relentlessly on. Thought is playful; emotion is 
serious. When dictators come to power, their first concern is to 
suppress thought and stimulate emotion. There is no other way to 
secure efficient action in one direction. New England is the only 
region in history where a mass of people have acted without a 
dictator as if they had one. They alone have gained mass efficiency 
and retained freedom of thought, because they never abuse that 
freedom by thinking. The Germans are thoughtful, and without 
Hitler would disintegrate. Italy could achieve no semblance of 
unity until centuries after the intellectual activity of the Renaiss- 
ance had died. Mrs. Gerould showed her lack of familitarity with 
thought when she called it a “great vivifier.” Thought killed 
Athens; thought killed Rome; thought nipped the South in the 
bud; France, phoenix-like, is periodically killed by thought and 
reborn from emotion; but New England—There She Stands! 
When one remembers that New Englanders are the des- 
cendants of English yeomen, it is not surprising that they are not 
thoughtful. There is, in some ways, no finer stock; but the yeo- 
manry of England were never given to ratiocination, nor even, 
since it was too much trouble and their self-confidence did not 
call for it, to rationalization. The French are an intelligent and 
thoughtful people, but they err in speaking of perfidious Albion, 
since they do not realize that the English know not what they 
do—at least they do not see the concatenation of their acts—and 
so cannot be guilty of perfidy, which calls for some deliberation. 
Edmund in Lear lived before the Anglo-Saxon infusion, and 
Iago was an Italian. All Europe recognizes obscurely that the 
English are not exactly responsible for what they do, and that 
they are not of an essentially treacherous nature in spite of their 
constant treachery. Likewise, we in the South are aware that New 
Englanders are not truly hypocritical, since they actually do not 
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see the disparity between their sermons and their deeds. The 
Lord speaks through them and not to them. It would, therefore, 
be absurd to hold them to account for not putting His Word 
into practice, so long as they preach it to others. You do not 
expect babes and sucklings to understand the wisdom ordained 
out of their mouths, much less to live by it. It was not hypocrisy 
that enabled the bootleggers of slaves to feel morally superior 
to their customers, and that enabled their children to compare 
themselves to Jesus Christ, chanting 


As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die [that is, kill others} to make men free. 


It was simply a total inability to reflect. There can be no conscious 
villainy where there is no consciousness, but only conscience. New 
Englanders are sincere, and like all truly sincere people, have 
no truck with consistency—which is a jewel and therefore repug- 
nant to Puritan plainness. “A petty consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds.” 

Having thus run into Emerson, we should in all frankness 
consider a few individual exceptions to the general statement 
that New Englanders do not think. Emerson, of course, did think 
—at least he had thoughts. But he thought impulsively. He was 
the world’s greatest impulsive thinker. Even his resignation from 
the ministry which looks like intellectual honesty and moral con- 
sistency was merely the result of boredom. Emerson was a thinker 
by accident. He did not attach so much importance to thought as 
Mohammed did to the mountain, for if thought had not come to 
him, he would never have gone to it. 

Another New England thinker is William James, the man 
who said, not that whatever is is right, but that whatever helps 
me is right. Pragmatism is a perfect New England product, 
though it was only in degenerate late times that New Englanders 
were ever dubious enough to state explicitly the principle that it 
is right to believe what it is convenient to believe. 
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Two names confuse me. One is Thoreau. I must admit I do 
not know what to do with Thoreau. But then neither did New 
England. New England’s ugliest duckling, however, was Roger 
Williams. They did know what.to do with him. They ran him 
out. He did not go beyond the bounds of what is now known as 
New England, but his state, which was only one-fourth his, is 
still our smallest, and his influence on New England was negligi- 
ble. He was a great man, but with Boston on one side and New 
Haven on the other he did not have a chance. 

It is a familiar principle in logic that negatives do not admit 
of absolute proof. Hence I do not say that New Englanders never 
under any circumstances think. In fact, I have just mentioned a 
few that did think, and for all I know there may be numerous 
obscure thinkers in New England today. But the presumptive 
evidence is strong that New Englanders generally do not think. 
Longfellow, Sumner, Whittier, Garrison—these men had a 
wholesome aversion to thought. But I pass by the famous names, 
and rest my case on the man in the street. I take it that the two 
salient characteristics of the thinker are disinterested curiosity and 
a respect for evidence. The New Englander’s contempt for idle- 
ness protects him from the former, and his granite-like character 
enables him to repel the force of the latter. 

There is only one flaw in the New Englander’s character. 
Being unfamiliar with thought, he has too much respect for the 
name. This is why he imagines himself a thoughtful person, for 
though thought, like the soul, is invisible, he understands that 
good is predicated of it. Therefore it must be his. Let him now 
welcome the news that thought scarcely deserves its reputation, 
that in general its ends are unmeasurable and its ways not reassur- 
ing; let him learn that his own methods bring quicker results; 
and let him rest content with the laurels he has won through dull 
prejudice and sharp practice. 











ON THE LIBERAL IN LITERATURE 
by William W. Vann 


on beginning with “on” is in the very best manner of 
the very best essays. (“On Essays Beginning With On”—why 
haven’t we written that one ourselves? ) Starting with Bacon. No, 
come to think of it, Bacon preferred another preposition—“Of 
Studies.” Who, then, was the popularizer of “on”? Not Addison, 
or even Lamb. Ah, Hazlitt—“On Going a Journey” (we would 
have used it again—“On Going om a Journey”); and De Quincey; 
and the Roundabout Papers. Thackeray even has one “On Some 
Roundabout Papers I Intended to Write.” Just as we meant to 
write our own essay, too, but never quite got around to it; evi- 
dently a kindred spirit. 

“On the Liberal in Literature.” What of this word liberal 
that we hear bandied about, tossed back and forth, by theologian 
and economist? To some it is a symbol of Communism, to others 
the red badge of courage. Does it threaten destruction, or promise 
deliverance? Is the liberal of today libertine or liberator? 

Now Heaven forbid that we should raise any question of 
modernism, or the New Deal; we are rather weary of all this 
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argument. And we often wish that those learned gentlemen who 
use the term so familiarly might share Stuart Chase’s fear of the 
tyranny of words. At least we ourselves shall continue to rely 
upon authority. If our memory is correct, the word had a good 
start in life, deriving from the Latin /ider, meaning “free.” Surely 
there can be no objection to “bestowing in a large and noble way; 
generous; bounteous.” And the conception of liberal as “free 
from restraint; unchecked; licentious” we are assured is archaic; 
it signifies rather “not narrow or contracted in mind; broad- 
minded.” 

Since, then, it is a quality of mind and spirit, and our curi- 
osity concerns the liberal in literature only, perhaps we need to 
remember mainly its original meaning, free. Are we then free to 
like what we please in literature, and shall we accord others the 
same privilege? And why not define “literature” as we please, 
without the assistance of the lexicographer? We feel sure of our 
ground here, do we not? Literature is of course another name 
for the classics; the standard authors. But we find that habit has 
become too strong, and we reach for the dictionary once more. 
“T iterature”—yes, here is a good phrase: “The total of the 
preserved writings belonging to a given language or people.” 
That’s it; the standard authors, as we expressed it. There they 
are—Tennyson and Browning and Wordsworth, Scott and Dick- 
ens and Thackeray; solid, substantia] volumes, eminently respect- 
able, in rows upon our shelves. 

Preserved, did Mr. Webster say, like other rows on other 
shelves—the peaches that were put up this summer? The art of 
preserving has been applied to other things than fruits; by the 
Egyptians, for instance, as we were reminded by a recent brows- 
ing in Herodotus. From the body “the brains and the vital organs 
are first removed;” then “they fill the cavity with the purest 
bruised myrrh, with cassia, and with every sort of spicery;” and 
finally it is “wrapped round from head to foot with bandages 
of fine linen,” and “smeared over with gum.” 
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Do we like literature to suggest the natural flavor of fresh 
fruit from our own gardens, or the musty odor of a shriveled 
carcass? Are we content that it be dead bones and dried flesh, 
carefully stuffed with facts and sprayed with critical opinions, 
wrapped round with the sacred linen of tradition, and smeared 
over with sentimentalism? Or do we seek out the living intelli- 
gence, the breathing spirit? Shall our writers echo Masefield’s 
concern lest they be “reduced to lists of dates and facts,” or can 
we recover their “golden hour of bliss,” live again with them 
“the moments of the soul in years of earth?” Are we, like Edgar 
Lee Masters’ Petit the poet, aware of poetry only as “Seeds in a 
dry pod, tick, tick, tick,” or do these seeds drop into our con- 
sciousness to flower in imaginative beauty? 

And is literature to be found only in ancient Egypt or ancient 
England, or do Masefield and Masters create it today? Are we 
ready to admit Robinson and Frost to be companions of Long- 
fellow and Whittier? Is Scarlett O’Hara as intriguing as her 
green-eyed prototype, Becky Sharp? Can we find literature on the 
plains of Texas as well as in the hills of New England, and does 
Bigfoot Wallace attain to the same stature as Natty Bumpo? Is 
Hyman Kaplan just as real and as diverting as Mrs. Malaprop, 
and does John Steinbeck endow his George and Lennie with the 
same tragic dignity that Dickens bestows upon Sidney Carton? 
Or—the final test—can we fail utterly to appreciate Henry James 
at one extreme or William Faulkner at the other, yet respect 
and even envy the taste of those who do? 

But how serious we have become! Our innocent essay seems 
to have developed into one of those obnoxious questionnaires. 
Now at last, however, we are through, and all those questions 
have been answered, to our own satisfaction at least. And may not 
this fact in itself be a test of the very thing we have been talking 
about? For those readers who have persevered to the end must 
be indeed of unquestioned liberality! 
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DEATH OF DE SOTO... 
by James Phillips 


Sad half-tones echo in the wood-sound from the river plain— 
Half-answers to a priest’s slow chanted prayer. 


Five gaunt-faced men sit watching 
One pale memory of a man. 
Half-regal in its burnished brass— 
Half-wretched in its splitting silk. 
Five men half-crazed 

With heat, and flies, 

And loss of sleep. 

Half-drunk with dreams 

Of nights in Andalusia. 

Tired men, who wait impatiently 
The darkness of a waning moon, 
To hide from light 

This memory of a man. 


The evening star is blood-red in the West. 
Heat lightning cuts strange, jagged patterns in the sky. 
The river’s song reéchoes on the bend. 


Five gaunt-faced men float listlessly to sea. 
Their wild hands reach with terror toward the night. 











JOHN CROWE RANSOM... 
by Hl. M. Campbell 


Wresseven ELSE one may say about the self-styled 
‘modern’ poets, they do know what they want poetry to express. 
From Poe through the French Symbolists down to the strictly 
‘modern’ group and the followers of the “cult of unintelligibility,” 
these related schools of poetry have, in one way or another, depre- 
cated the evils of science, that “vulture whose wings are dull 
realities.” “The works of art,” said John Crowe Ransom in 1929, 
“are psychic exercises which are just so many rebellions against 
science. Together they constitute the formidable approach which a 
disillusioned humanity has had to cast at the scientific way of life.” 
Even the cult of unintelligibility has been intelligibly explained 
as a protest in which the harassed artist, finding the times out of 
joint, turns in desperation and rends his own art to pieces. The 
thoroughness with which this rending has been accomplished in 
artists like Joyce and Gertrude Stein I think most observers will 
not deny. 
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One of the most capable of the theorists about ‘modern’ 
literature, as well as a distinguished poet himself, is John Crowe 
Ransom, professor of literature at Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio) and editor of the Kenyon Review. In 1921, while he was 
still at Vanderbilt, Ransom joined with Allen Tate, Donald 
Davidson, Robert Penn Warren and others in founding a little 
magazine called the Fugitive. The group soon attracted nation- 
wide attention as a rather fertile oasis in what Mencken had called 
the “Sahara of the Beaux Arts.” 

At this time for the ‘Fugitives’ the works of art constituted 
a flight from rather than a rebellion against or a formidable ap- 
proach to the scientific way of life. In Ransom’s early work, there 
was, it is true, a rebellion; but it was, curiously enough, a rebellion 
against religion—or at least against the traditional God of reli- 
gion. In the preface to Poems about God he says that his opinion 
about God is “worthy of being charted on the true Chart of God’s 
world.” In fact, the whole preface might well have come from 
one of his father’s sermons, so we are a little surprised to find in 
“Geometry,” a typical poem in the volume, that it is 


An easy thing to improve on God, 

Simply the knowing of even from odd. 
Also, 

What can one expect from an angry God 

But lashings from an aimless rod? 


What might be styled a literary repentance of this slight heresy 
appeared later in the prose volume entitled God Without 
Thunder. The embattled author there advocated a return to ortho- 
doxy—restoring to God the thunder; but it is evident in all 
his other works that he himself still dwells in the far country; 
because, as he says gloomily in the preface to The World’s Body, 
he has, like other modern poets, “aged in these intellectual dis- 
ciplines.” 
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It will be easier to understand Ransom’s poetry if we first exa- 
mine his elaborately constructed theories of poetry—most of them 
collected, after appearing in various periodicals, in his latest book, 
The World’s Body. The central difficulty facing the modern poet, 
as T. S, Eliot had already explained, is that scientific realism has 
caused a dissociation of the sensibility so that the spontaneity of 
emotion in the traditional poets is no longer possible. The teacher 
of literature, says Ransom in the essay on “Art and Mr. Santa- 
yana,” explains to his students that a work of art 


“is richer than its scientific abstract. In what way richer we can- 
not exactly say, but if we are spiritually sensitive we can feel it. 
At best we may say that the artist has fused the bare meaning in 
his genius and in his personality, and made it glowing and expres- 
sive, till it has suffered this sea-change. Such is the magic and 
the mystery of art.” In the meantime the sceptical scientific popu- 
lation, perpetually on the increase, is rudely remarking that it 
does not believe in magic, and asking of the apologists of poetry 
to show what the poet has added to the scientific record except 
irrelevance and disorder. The apologists presently are obliged 
in honesty to confess that the scientific or prose value of the poem 
is often trite and therefore slight . . . and that the unique or 
characteristic value of all the poetry everywhere . . . must depend 
on other but to them invisible considerations. 


Modern poetry, Ransom explains further in the essay on 
“Poets Without Laurels,” is but one expression of a movement 
which began with the Protestant Reformation. Puritanism in this 
movement stripped religion of its aesthetic properties; morality 
“was emancipated from its religious overlords;” and the old 
Greek compound of the beautiful and the good was separated 
into its bare elements. And finally the poets, not wanting to be 
“branded with amateurism” by the specialists, “are moved by a 
universal tendency into their own appropriate kind of speciali- 
zation, which can be, as they have been at pains to show, as for- 
midable as any other.” Formidable indeed some readers have 
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found the ‘pure’ poetry, which is completely dissociated from 
moral, political, religious or sociological values—and nearly as 
much so the “rich, obscure” poetry, which will consider “a sub- 
ject perhaps of terrifying import; but in treating it will stop short 
of all moral or theoretical conciusions and confuse detail to the 
point where it leaves no positive implications.” Ransom admits 
the weakness of both these types of poetry and states that for the 
future “poetry by composition” (that is, poetry in which beauty 
is harmoniously blended with goodness and truth) will be best. 

In “Poetry: A Note in Ontology,” however, the critic seems 
to take an opposite view. “Why,” he asks, “do persons who have 
ideas to promulgate risk the trial by poetry? . . . Nothing can 
darken perception better than a repetitive moral earnestness, based 
on the reputed superiority and higher destiny of the human spe- 
cies.” He joins with George Moore in condemning Tennyson’s 
line, “Our echoes roll from soul to soul,” as the “vindictive” ex- 
pression of his “savage Platonism.” The contradiction seems to be 
that in much of his poetry Ransom is promulgating ideas, though 
it is clear that they are not “based on the reputed superiority and 
higher destiny of the human species.” The idea of glory departed 
from human emotion seems to be a favorite: 


Philomela, Philomela, lover of song, 

I am in despair if we may make us worthy, 
A bantering breed sophistical and swarthy; 
Unto more beautiful, persistently more young 
Thy fabulous provinces belong. 


In line with his idea that the “mortification of engaging in 
poetry without our faculties” is not necessary, Ransom has tried 
to attain in his poetry a fusion of the intellectual and the emo- 
tional—such skillful navigation between Scylla and Charybdis 
that the skeptic population cannot call him unscientific and the 
emotional group cannot label him as being deficient in feeling. 
The resultant hybrid has taken most of the features of the sire, 
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intellectuality—with considerably less resemblance to the mother, 
whose heart, I fear, was never in the union. Some critics will no 
doubt mistake the offspring for the bastard disillusionment. Of 
course emotion appears: “The fierce fauns and the timid tenants 
burst their bonds and rush upon the air,” but always the over- 
powering intellect “must turn and beat them down again.” 
Flashes of light play across these pages from all angles, but very 
seldom does the warm sunlight linger there—perhaps because 


Much water has passed the bridges, fretfully, 

And borne his boats of passion to the sea; 

There is no storm in this dusk, but a distant flash 
Over the foamy sea where the great floods wash: 

Dr. Edd Winfield Parks, one of the group himself, says that 
the modern poets have in their poetry presented ideas as well as 
emotions—I believe he might more accurately have said more 
than emotions. And, he adds, “this poetry has retained a warmth 
and grace which is traditional.” Grace is certainly there—even 
in the tough reasonableness and studied incongruity which fit 
into the closely woven texture of Ransom’s poetry. But when 
Dr. Parks speaks of “warmth which is traditional and distinc- 
tively Southern,” one feels that, as Allen Tate has observed in 
another connection, “vocabulary becomes confusion.” 

One of the most emotional of Ransom’s poems is “Bells for 
John Whiteside’s Daughter,” in which characteristic lines des- 
cribing the dead girl are: 


. . . we are vexed at her brown study, 

Lying so primly propped. 
Of course the poet may claim that this is a classical restraint of 
emotion beneath which there is more true warmth than there 
could be in the lyrical outbursts of the romantics. But compare the 
whole poem, for example, with Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom’d” or even the “Threnody” of another 
intellectualistic poet, Emerson. Of course, Ransom would claim 
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that the traditional warmth of these poems is now poetically 
anachronistic; but many readers will not quite understand how 
the sincere expression of great emotion can ever be anachronistic, 
or how all the psychiatry and psychology in the world can change 
our emotions in the presence of death. 

Ransom has defended himself admirably even in his verse: 


I will be brief, 

Assuredly I have a grief, 

And I am shaken; but not as a leaf. 
By which one would suppose he considers that poetry presenting: 
warmth after the fashion of the great poets of the past has torn 
passion to tatters. But the classical poets who have communicated 
deep emotion have forgotten their restraint enough to give us 
glimpses of the molten interior—and it is precisely this that Ran- 
som too often does not do. Nearly always when real warmth 
seems about to burst forth in his poetry, it receives a cooling ap- 
plication of ironic wit. We admire the technical mastery of the 
studied incongruity, but, far from being shaken like a leaf—which 
would be undesirable—we are not shaken at all. Instead we are 
slightly “vexed” at the “brown study” of the poem “lying so 
primly propped.” 

If Ransom can, as he says he can, write poetry in the tradi- 
tional manner, it might be well for him to indulge in a little 
anachronism. If science scorns him, new friends may easily be 
found. “I take no shame,” says Richard Le Gallienne, “that still I 
sing the rose” 

And the young moon, and Helen’s face and spring; 
And strive to fill my song with sound of streams 
And light of dreams; 

Choosing some beautiful eternal thing, 

That ever comes like April—and ever goes.... 
These ways are not more old 

Than the unmeditated modern lay, 


And all those little heresies of song 
Already old when Homer still was young. 
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In short, Ransom and the other moderns have capitulated 
to rather than rebelled against the enemy. As Donald Davidson 
has said: 


The enemy is too strong for him [the artist]; so he joins the 
enemy, hoping thus to secure the integration that otherwise is 
denied him. The disturbing element, which is science pure and 
applied, offers methods, attitudes, subjects that he determines to 
appropriate. 


But why do the moderns join an enemy they claim ‘to hate so 
passionately? To overcome the monster should be for these poets 
nearly as easy as Ransom’s method of improving on God. All 
they need to do is become disturbed enough about the evils of sci- 
ence to produce poetry that is the bitter outcry of a troubled soul, 
and lo! the enemy will contribute nourishment to the body he is 
now allegedly poisoning. As it is, these poets seem to be sleeping 
well defore life’s fitful fever is over: their clever intellectualism 
compounded of satire, ironic wit, and occasionally a somewhat 
emasculate emotion is pleasing to observe, but what about the di- 
vine madness? It is a little difficult to think of Ransom’s sophisti- 
cated view of modern life as the glance of a poet’s eye “in a fine 
frenzy rolling.” But perhaps after all we should not blame him for 
lacking a quality which in his opinion no longer exists. “With 
the advent of the Symbolist poets during the last century,” he 
says, “there is a break, and the history of poetry becomes dis- 
continuous; poetry in the inherited sense is about to disappear. 
With Mr. Pound’s late Cantos it has disappeared.” If Ransom 
really believes this statement, then we may believe him serious 
when he says in “These Winters” that 


... the gods, as we are told, 

Will blot the sun with such a pall of cold 

That gentlemen pink and slippered even as these 
Shall dance like locusts on the winter breeze. 
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Why, we might ask Ransom, should the advance of science 
affect the value of literature any more than it has affected the 
value of the Bible? As Matthew Arnold has shown in Literature 
and Dogma, the real importance of the Bible—its great moral 
insight, its literary beauty and sublimity—in no way depends on 
whether or not the miracles could actually have happened. Like- 
wise the value of poetry for all but a very few prejudiced (and 
therefore unscientific) scientists will in no way be affected by what, 
besides irrelevance and disorder, it adds or fails to add to the 
scientific record. Poetry has the effect of intensifying our experi- 
ence—heightening our consciousness—in various ways. The poet 
may bring to us only a beautiful image, with no implication of 
truth; there is certainly room on the broad slopes of Parnassus 
for such poetry. Or he may through striking figures of speech 
have in mind the illustration of some great (if you will, trite) 
truth. If this kind of poet has, in the words of Maupassant, 
“made for us something five, in the form which suits him best, 
following his own temperament,” then why accuse him of “dark- 
ening perception through a repetitive moral earnestness?” 

A truth may certainly be presented in language not scientifi- 
cally truthful. For example, when Carl Sandburg says “The past 
is a bucket of ashes,” he has infused the bare meaning of the 
words in his genius and personality—a kind of word magic that is 
of course scientifically not accurate. But what part of the popula- 
tion will be so sceptical as to object to the use of words in this 
manner, or fail to see that behind this metaphor there is a certain 
kind of truth presented in a way that heightens our consciousness 
far more than the prose abstract could do? I. A. Richards and 
others may show us how our minds react to the images of poetry, 
but such knowledge need not detract in the least from the pleasure 
we receive when we behold 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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Shelley’s 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.— 
may be, as Allen Tate says, an instance of “the frustrated indivi- 
dual will trying to compete with science,” but still it illustrates 
in a striking way what many people regard as truth. At least, 
it evokes magic from words (heightens our consciousness, to use 
again the definition of poetry Max Eastman borrowed from 
Edith Sitwell) in a way that will compare most favorably with 
any of the sophisticated intellectual poetry of Tate or Ransom. 

The moderns could make their complaints more effective if 

they could agree on what is demanded of them by science. In 
Ransom’s opinion the scientist hates the irrelevance and disorder 
of the poetic record. On the other hand, the movement toward 
chaotic discontinuity on the part of the ‘psychological realists’ 
has been in the name of scientific truth. “The truth of the soul, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth: such is the scientific 
ideal which has again possessed many novelists,” says Professor 
Cazamian in Criticism in the Making. “. . . their knowledge of 
the inner world must be given direct expression. Form was a veil 
between the creative impulse and the reader’s mind. So form was 
to be entirely done away with.” We cannot reconcile these oppos- 
ing conceptions of scientific truth by saying that the scientist con- 
demns disorder in the poet and welcomes it in the novelist. There 
is without a doubt confusion here, and the perplexed reader will 
want to know whose understanding of science is really scientific. 
The best answer has probably been given by George Santayana 
in the preface to the second edition of Reason in Common Sense. 
He says he cannot 


take every phase of art or religion or philosophy seriously, simply 
because it takes itself so. These things seem to me less tragic 
than they did, and more comic; and I am less eager to choose 
and judge among them, as if only one form could be right. 
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In fact, it is a little hard to believe that the modern writers 
cannot see the comic side of their tragedy. Ransom’s despair, for 
example, seems a little more literary than real: 


Modernism is scepticism and disillusionment, and ends in des- 
pair. We come to such a degree of self-consciousness that we 
question our natural motives of action and our inherited patterns 
of behavior .. . . Now as artists we ought to reflect (doubtless in 
other periods did reflect), piously and spontaneously, the causes, 
attachments, affections, passions, which we cherish as men and 
women. And if we no longer cherish them? Then our art must 
reflect our weariness and cynicism; it becomes modern art. 


We may even suspect that his despair at being one of the “banter- 
ing breed sophistical” is not quite heartfelt and that he is fairly 
well content to substitute his own polished song for that of 
Philomela in the fabulous provinces. Such pessimism impresses 
me as being somewhat like what C. E. Montague believed to be 
the nature of Matthew Arnold’s poetic despair. I quote from 
Montague’s article on Arnold in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: 


“Let us sit upon the ground,” says the most human Richard 
the Second of Shakespeare, “and tell sad stories of the death of 
kings.” Let us sit, says Matthew Arnold to himself, upon the 
window-seat of our hotel at Dover and tell sad stories of the 
death of faith. And so he does, and writes the lovely lines of 
“Dover Beach.” And he enjoys himself immensely, as anybody 
would who was writing such good lines. And if anything had 
interrupted him while doing it, even the first trump of a new and 
completely reassuring revelation, he would have murmured, 
like Richard: “Beshrew thee, that dost lead me forth From that 
sweet way I was in to despair.” 


Wordsworth was one of the first to face squarely the pro- 
blem of the effect of science on poetry, and his solution would 
seem to be a wise one even for today. In his opinion the discoveries 
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of men of science become the material of poetry as soon as those 
discoveries affect men as enjoying and suffering beings. But Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, says Babette Deutsch in This Modern Poetry, 


could not foresee that the changes brought about by laboratory 
workers and technologists would coincide with economic changes 
as destructive of the old attitudes as the machine has been of the 
old culture. What the poets were now forced to work with was 
not merely the actual scenery of the city—the backdrop of the 
industrial drama, and this in the novel, abstract language of a 
scientific age, but they had also to express the complexities of a 
world in which dinosaur eggs, the spoils of Egyptian tombs, and 
the comparatively familiar elements of wars and revolutions 
competed for attention with split atoms, schizophrenia, and five- 
and-ten-store princesses, all thrust hot upon ear and eye by radio 
and cinema. 


Just exactly why the poet must express all the complexities of 
the world or use novel, abstract language, Babette Deutsch 
does not explain, but she seems to reverse the whole decision in 
an article on “The Future of Poetry” in the New Republic which 
should be the final answer to the modern question: 


The prerequisites for poetry would seem to be an experience 
passionately grasped, grasped with intensity, and a control of 
the medium in which it is to find expression. The industrial revolu- 
tion notwithstanding, the experience of the moderns does not 
differ essentially from that of the poets of other days. Women 
are still fickle and men unfaithful; our little life is still rounded 
by a sleep, in which we know not what dreams may come; flowers 
and the sea and the moon are still enchanting; in short, love 
and death and beauty pierce us no less than they pierced men in 
Shakespeare’s day or in Tennyson’s. Moreover, the time is still 
far off when men will refresh their energies with compressed 
food tablets synthetically composed in a laboratory, when pro- 
creation will be effected in a test-tube, when old age will have 
ceased to torment us, and death be delayed until it is as acceptable 
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as the tokens of maturity have ever been to youth. Until that 
time comes the fertile or barren earth, the uneasy lover, the 
mother with her child, the pitiful ancient, the unanswering dead, 
will not cease to stir our blood and trouble our thoughts, and so 
will remain, as they have remained for these thousands of years, 
the constant matrix of poetry. 


But if the moderns insist on bringing science into their poetry, 
it seems that they might find other elements in it besides brute 
force and despair. Poets like Emily Dickinson and Whitman 
have appreciated the objects of science without being disturbed 
by its threat to the supremacy of poetry. Lewis Mumford in his 
Technics and Civilization has shown how the machine can be 
adapted to serve even the world of art. The great scientist Charles 
P. Steinmetz asked a rather pertinent question: 


Is there no poetry in this world of ours? Do we really lack 
romance in this scientific and engineering twentieth century? Or 
is it not rather that the ignorance of the average literary man dis- 
ables him to see the romance of our age! 

There is more poetry, more romance, in the advances which 
we have seen in our life-time than ever Homer described. 


And Harriet Monroe adds: 


May it not be true that by his blindness to “the soul of the ma- 
chine,” to the spiritual power inherent in its creation, the modern 
poet establishes a dissonance between the energy of our age and its 
art? 


The Agrarians have contended that when we consider the so- 
cial injustice accompanying the machine, its “spiritual power” be- 
comes a rather fantastic myth; but so is their dream of an 
agrarian South, and they need to be reminded that social injustice 
existed, even in the South, long before the jarrival of the 
machine. 
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Ransom himself has solved his own problem in the second 
of two essays entitled ““A Poem Nearly Anonymous.” He declares 
that the features 


which the object discloses {for art} are not those which have their 
meaning for a science, for a set of practical values. They are those 
which render the fulness of the object, and constitute a body of 
knowledge so radical that the scientist as scientist can scarcely 
understand it, and puzzles to see it rendered, richly, and waste- 
fully, in the poem, or the painting. . 


If Ransom realizes this, then why is he disturbed about the sceptic 
population (not too numerous, we may be sure) who condemn 
poetry because it adds nothing but irrelevance and disorder to 
the scientific record? Orthodox psychologists, he says further, 


seem to regard the human being rather as a large and surly cat. 
If he is full, he dozes, or he hunts, he does not care to play, or 
he has no affections. It would be truer if psychologists would 
sometimes liken man to a very sensitive puppy, who understands 
that he is a puppy, and spends his spare time in romping, or 
else in lying and wagging his tail and pondering the mysterious 
countenance of his master. 


In this state of mind what would the puppy care if the surly cat 
came around and scorned him for being engaged in activities that 
add only irrelevance and disorder to the cat record? If the cat 
were not too surly, he might be induced to romp a little himself; 
or the puppy, failing this, could roll the cat in the sand for his 
pains. In the case of an extremely large cat the puppy could run 
away, but it is highly probable that there are fewer and smaller 
cats than Ransom would have us believe. 

It is perhaps futile to argue about the limitations of Ran- 
som’s poetry. We might as well submit to his magic—and cer- 
tainly he has evoked magic from words in spite of his endeavor 
to satisfy the skeptic population who do not believe in magic. So 
when the poet tells us that 
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... all the gods have vanished in the cold; 
And Troy is fallen, and the world is old; 
A bitter tale, and better far untold, 


we know that the Protean personality of the magician will soon 
lead him out of this nightmare into the more robust, activity by 
which we like to remember him as he builds, poetically, 


two towers compacted of a tough masonry, 
The right tower squat against the thunderbolts of Heaven, 
The left tower sheer on the brink like a mighty tree 
From the bottom of Hell, and terrible to the craven. 











BOOK REVIEWS... 
by J. Frank Dobie and others 


WE POINTED THEM NORTH: Recollections of a Cow- 
puncher Jy E. C. Assporr (“Teddy Blue”) and HeEtena 
Huntincton Situ. J/lustrated by Ross SANTEE. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York. 


By J. Frank Dosiz 


In the first letter I received from Teddy Blue he said: 
“Several writers have come here and I would tell them a lot and 
they would write it up and quote me and make me out to be a 
dam fool Liar to all these old Cow Punchers around here. the trou- 
ble is they dont talk my language and dont understand what I 
tell them.” The next letter concluded: “If you ever get to Fergus 
County Montana come to the 3 duce ranch. there is always 
room for 3 more. by Nationality a Cow Puncher—Politics demo- 
crat—religion my Friends. with a World of love to you and 
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yours & any of the old time Bunch I am Resp. Teddy Blue 3 
duce ranch, Gilt Edge, Mont.” The letters kept glancing at 
incidents; the language boiled and bubbled. Every time I thought 
of Teddy Blue I wished his gusto for life, so representative of 
the open range cowboys, might be translated into print. 

A few months ago I saw that Teddy Blue’s life, as arranged 
by Helena Huntington Smith, was to be published. My heart 
sank. What would it be after it had been Helenaed and Hunting- 
toned? I was dead wrong. Helena Huntington is the best ghost 
writer, the best editor, the best arranger that in all the history 
of cowboy chronicles has ever got hold of a genuine waddie. All 
she did was make Blue talk more and better and finally to trans- 
pose the scattered recollections into orderly sequence. “I came 
out of this,” she says in her Introduction, “with my handwriting 
a wreck, and.a book which is all Teddy Blue. My part was to keep 
out of the way and not mess it up by being literary... With the 
idea in mind of preserving a record, I have kept close to Mr. 
Abbott’s exact words . . . And of all the varieties of speech in the 
United States, I don’t know any that for color and violence can 
touch the authentic Western American.” 

The first cowboy autobiography published was Charlie Sir- 
ingo’s A Texas Cow Boy, or, Fifteen Y ears on the Hurricane Deck 
of a Spanish Pony, Taken from Real Life. That appeared in 1885. 
All these years it has remained the rollickiest, freest-swinging and 
devil-be-damndest chronicle that any rememberer of all the prodi- 
gal-living riders over ranges unbounded by society or fences has 
produced. But now, at this late day, appears its match in gusto 
for life. You won’t deduce as much about cows from Teddy Blue 
as from Siringo, or, in a way, about cowboys either. But here is 
the same rich zest for and carelessness of life. Abbott began only 
a short while before Siringo was quitting. He was “just a common 
hand,” driving cattle from Texas up the trail and then working 
for big outfits in the Northwest. After marrying in 1889 he 
squatted on a bit of land, and his days as a cowboy of the open 
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yours & any of the old time Bunch I am Resp. Teddy Blue 3 
duce ranch, Gilt Edge, Mont.” The letters kept glancing at 
incidents; the language boiled and bubbled. Every time I thought 
of Teddy Blue I wished his gusto for life, so representative of 
the open range cowboys, might be translated into print. 

A few months ago I saw that Teddy Blue’s life, as arranged 
by Helena Huntington Smith, was to be published. My heart 
sank. What would it be after it had been Helenaed and Hunting- 
toned? I was dead wrong. Helena Huntington is the best ghost 
writer, the best editor, the best arranger that in all the history 
of cowboy chronicles has ever got hold of a genuine waddie. All 
she did was make Blue talk more and better and finally to trans- 
pose the scattered recollections into orderly sequence. “I came 
out of this,” she says in her Introduction, “with my handwriting 
a wreck, and a book which is all Teddy Blue. My part was to keep 
out of the way and not mess it up by being literary . . . With the 
idea in mind of preserving a record, I have kept close to Mr. 
Abbott’s exact words . . . And of all the varieties of speech in the 
United States, I don’t know any that for color and violence can 
touch the authentic Western American.” 

The first cowboy autobiography published was Charlie Sir- 
ingo’s A Texas Cow Boy, or, Fifteen Y ears on the Hurricane Deck 
of a Spanish Pony, Taken from Real Life. That appeared in 1885. 
All these years it has remained the rollickiest, freest-swinging and 
devil-be-damndest chronicle that any rememberer of all the prodi- 
gal-living riders over ranges unbounded by society or fences has 
produced. But now, at this late day, appears its match in gusto 
for life. You won’t deduce as much about cows from Teddy Blue 
as from Siringo, or, in a way, about cowboys either. But here is 
the same rich zest for and carelessness of life. Abbott began only 
a short while before Siringo was quitting. He was “just a common 
hand,” driving cattle from Texas up the trail and then working 
for big outfits in the Northwest. After marrying in 1889 he 
squatted on a bit of land, and his days as a cowboy of the open 
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range were over. But his lust for life lived on, and a great sym- 
pathy for the past burns in his recollections. 

This book has what no other cowboy book has dared. It tells 
of the ways of cowboys with the painted women in the cow towns, 
Teddy Blue telis of personal experiences, not boastingly, not with 
a smart aleck contempt for respectability, but naturally. He was a 
natural man, and although he has been married for fifty years, 
has raised a big family and is still enormously in love with his 
wife, he goes back to his roving days and tells what’ was what. 
“There was only two things the old-time cowpuncher was afraid 
of, a decent woman and being set afoot.” But he seems not to 
have been afraid of the other kind of woman. To understand 
how Teddy Blue has allowed himself and been allowed by his 
family to talk so freely and openly, one must know that in addi- 
tion to being a congenital kicker-over of the trace chains who 
talks as frankly about his own father as Samuel Butler and the 
daughter-author of Old Jules talked about their fathers, who calls 
his sister “a fool anyhow,” and who has no more reverence for 
churchly conventions than for those of grammar, he married a half- 
breed woman. She was well reared. Her father was Granville 
Stuart, who “was the history of Montana;” every reader of West- 
ern Americana knows his Forty Years on the Frontier. But his wife, 
one deduces, grew up in the Indian tradition of frankness towards 
the animal that man is and probably also in the Indian tradition 
that man is master. She had “such a sweet disposition that I knew 
she could never find fault or act in any way mean. And she never 
has in all these years. But I thought I wasn’t good enough for 
her and of course that made me fall all the harder.” 

Teddy Blue knew and liked Calamity Jane. In 783 he 
borrowed four bits from her at Belly-Ups stage station. In 1907 
he drank with her again in Gilt Edge, after she had been sent 
East. “How’d you like it there?” he asked. “Her eyes filled with 
tears. She said, ‘Blue, why don’t the sons of bitches leave me alone 
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and let me go to hell my own route?’ ” That response sums up 
Teddy Blue’s philosophy of individualism. 

There are many anecdotes, mostly humorous, respecting 
cowboy chivalry. Once in Chicago Teddy Blue conducted a 
Texan, just off a train loaded with steers, to “Madam Somebody’s 
Waxworks. For Men Only.” The first figure encountered was 
leaning away over, “one foot stuck straight up in the air and a 
globe spinning around on it, and the other foot out behind her. 
All she had on was a little black velvet G string. 

“T was standing right next to her and I could hear her tick. 
But Sam was further away, and his vision was blurred anyhow, 
and he thought it was real. He said, ‘Poor little girl! The idea 
of a man making a woman do a thing like that before all these 
men! Why, hangin’s too good for him.’ And he went on like 
that, working himself up. 

“T said: ‘Hold on, Sam. You’re wrong. This is a waxworks 
layout. She’s wound up.’ And I laid my hand on the leg that was 
stuck out behind her, to convince him. 

“He said: ‘The trouble with you youve lived with these 
no’thern-raised sons of bitches so long you don’t respect a woman 
yourself.’ ” 

Blue was a troubadour. He makes me think of Chaucer’s 
Squire, “a lover and a lusty bachelor,” sleeping no more by night 
than the nightingale. 


Singing he was or fluting all the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 


There’s a chapter made up of the songs that Blue sang and the 
way he sang them. “I never had time to gamble,” he remembers. 
“T couldn’t sit still long enough; I always had to be up, talking, 
singing, drinking at the bar. I was so happy and full of life, I used 
to feel, when I got a little whiskey inside me, that I could jump 
twenty feet in the air. I’d like to go back and feel that way once 
more. If I could go back, I wouldn’t change any of it.” 
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There are some things about Granville Stuart not told in 
Stuart’s own wide-compassing book—how he had to have a fresh 
white shirt, laundered by his daughter, every day; how, follow- 
ing the terrible winter of ’86 and 787, he had only 7,000 cattle 
left out of 40,000; how he never denied anything and when a 
woman once, during vigilante days, accused him of hanging 
“thirty innocent men,” he replied, “Yes, madam, and by God, 
I done it alone.” Teddy Blue was a compadre to Charles M. Rus- 
sell, and you can read the great artist’s letters to him in Good 
Medicine. He knew Roosevelt on the range, but not so intimately 
as he knew Liver-Eating Johnson and Pike Landusky, who cut 
out an Indian’s bladder and cured it for a tobacco pouch and who 
was a character that Charlie Russell loved to dwell on. Memories 
of some other noted characters are not dim enough. When Blue 
says that Sam Bass bossed a trail outfit for his father in 1871, he’s 
simply imagining. In 1871 Sam Bass was only twenty years old, 
had been in Texas only a short time doing nothing but roust- 
about work, and he never became much of a cowhand anyhow. 
I suspect that the encounters with Jim Gillett, the noted Texas 
Ranger, at El Paso and with Buffalo Bill are of the same fabric. 

But, taking the book up one side and down the other, it is a 
loyal expression of the most prodigal livers perhaps that America 
has ever known—the cowboys both on and off the long trail and 
the open range. “I believe I would know an old cowboy in hell 
with his hide burnt off,” Teddy Blue says. “It’s the way they stand 
and walk and talk.” No moving-picture actor has ever compre- 
hended this truth. I get in this book a fine and sensitive under- 
standing that a woman expressed in The Trail Drivers of Texas. 

“T believe,” she wrote twenty years ago, “I could walk along 
the streets of any town or city and pick out the real cowboy, not 
by his clothes especially, but because one can nearly always notice 
that he has a very open countenance and almost innocent eyes 
and mouth. He is not innocent, of course, but living in the open, 
next to nature, the cleaner life is stamped on his face. His vices 
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leave no scars, or few, because old mother nature has him with 
her most of the time.” 

The one thing needful in every kind of writing, non-fiction 
as well as fiction, is vitality. Without it nothing written is of 
much account. Yet vitality is as rare in writing as Emerson found 
truth to be in conversation. We Pointed Them North has extra- 
ordinary, superb vitality, and it has truth of a kind that not 
another writer on range life has ever convincingly revealed. It 
will surely live. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH dy Joun Sreinseck. The Viking 
Press, New York. 


By Louise Lone 


Occasionally a good book catches the public’s fancy and 
becomes a best seller. When this happens it is almost certain to 
spell disaster for the author and discomfort for the public. It is 
a well known fact that the fashionable reading public, the women’s 
clubs, the literary societies are carefully insulated against any 
alien, extraneous, or disquieting influences. But they are never- 
theless as conscientious as conservative. And when the critics 
have raised such a hue and cry over a book, and when that book 
is topping the sales of any other novel in the country, and when 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones forego their bridge to read it, the 
public concedes: “Why, yes, The Grapes Of Wrath ought to have 
been written,” and adds a little worriedly, “but, dear me, couldn’t 
it have been written differently?” 
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It is disheartening that the stock comment on this magnifi- 
cent book should be: “But isn’t the language just awful!” It is 
unfortunate that the language of a people, language which has 
no validity, no meaning, no value whatsoever considered apart 
from the people who, failing any other means of expression, must 
employ the symbols they know whether or not these are pretty 
or chaste or tasteful, should be made the issue of critical dissension. 
It is also unfortunate that with the issue thus clearly defined, one 
to be vehemently decried or defended, the public is ‘content to 
walk blindly and smugly away from the terror and splendor, 
the bitter, constricting hunger, the steadfast, incredible tender- 
ness out of which Steinbeck has written the lives of a lonely, lost, 
homeless people. People who belong to America, who are a part 
of the land, wanderers now over the face of the continent, sick 
and bewildered: migrants: Americans. 

It may be that the final word has not been spoken, that time 
will disprove the contention of critics that The Grapes Of Wrath 
is “the greatest modern American novel, the greatest single crea- 
tive work this country has ever produced.” The book is not flaw- 
less. It is neither as skillful nor as perfect stylistically as some of 
Steinbeck’s earlier work, particularly Of Mice And Men. The 
writing is uneven in spots, his words iess sure: at times like giants 
marching off across the hills to music, thunderous and unreal, 
music the reader cannot fail to hear; at other times like bewild- 
ered children in some strange place moving about uneasily, with- 
out direction. His insistence upon the innate nobility, the inde- 
fatigable courage, the encompassing kindness, the toughness and 
resiliency of the people whose prophet he has become betrays a 
romanticism in the author which is something of an anachronism 
in this novel of realism. 

A part of the unity and rhythm of the story is lost, too, by 
Steinbeck’s method of interpolating brief essays of propaganda 
between the chapters of the novel. In these essays, however, is 
much of the finest writing in the book. After the reader has re- 
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covered from his initial annoyance at having the continuity of 
the story broken into, he fits them effortlessly into the structure 
of the work and turns with thankfulness from the harsh, intense, 
hurting story to these quieter but scarcely less poignant defini- 
tions of the problems of the migratory worker. A little way re- 
moved from the first avalanche of emotion that the writing pro- 
vokes, the reader may experience some dissatisfaction with the 
story itself. He may feel that the climax is drawn in colors a bit 
on the gaudy side, that Steinbeck kotows to the melodramatic, 
that much of the naturalness and beauty and force of the writing 
is dampened by the sweat of his brow. 

Be that as it may. This much at least is certain: no reader 
who possesses a modicum of intelligence and sensitiveness will 
escape the book unshaken. It may fire him with rage, it may 
break him with pity, it may leave him sickened by the obscenity 
of suffering unmasked, it may strike terror into his secure little 
world. But it will surely plunder his store of values, jerk him a 
little way out of himself and force him to think upon the lives of 
people heretofore unknown to him perhaps, lives foreign to his 
own, but no less significant, no less real. He may not condone 
the Joads or their way of life—lusty, vigorous, undisciplined, a 
family dispossessed from the land that had been their life, a 
truck on the highway or a pitched tent in a squatters’ camp for 
a home, lean, desperate people in search of food, a place to settle, 
finding strength and a kind of holiness in the comradeship of 
others like themselves, feeling wrath like a great wind gathering 
within them, gathering to strike and destroy the thing that has 
defeated them. He may not condone but he must look at the 
Joads with eyes appreciative and compassionate, and, it may be, a 
little wistful. 

The Grapes Of Wrath is Steinbeck’s longest novel, his 
seventh to be published in the past ten years. The book is more 
mature, richer, fuller than his earlier works: its sweep is broader, 
wider, grander; the thing it has to say is more important. It is 
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plain that the author is less interested in the technical details of 
his novel than in the vital, immediate situation he describes. Aside 
from this, however, the book is not so very different from his 
others. Through them all surges the same wild, plaintive song 
of man’s loneliness, his restlessness, his huge hungers, his humble- 
ness and his goodness, his deep, unyielding love of the land, 
and most of all of his need, stronger than hunger or thirst, of 
one spot of earth, his own, home. 


NIGHT RIDER 4y Rosert Penn Warren. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


Not in his essays, nor in his scholarly, well-documented bio- 
graphy, John Brown: The Making Of A Martyr, is the secret 
of the tremendous, cumulative power of Robert Penn Warren’s 
first novel to be discovered. These do not presage the perfection 
of technique, the inexplicable fusion of word and image, of mood 
and action attained here. The essays, the biography even, might 
have been written by any one of several talented young intellect- 
uals of the Southern school. These are, for the most part, assimi- 
lative rather than creative. But Night Rider could have been 
written by one man only, and that man a poet. 

Robert Penn Warren’s prose fiction is, like his poetry, cool 
and poised, sharply delineated, harshly beautiful, “strung with 
the bitter tendons of the stone.” The discipline imposed upon 
thought and emotion, upon symbol and sound and rhythm in his 
poetry is never for an instant relaxed. The superfluous word, the 
impotent, the tawdry, the hackneyed are rigorously rejected. The 
result is prose as fertile and brilliant in imagery, as rich and 
vibrant in melody, as sensitive and eloquent as poetry. A result 
not easily achieved. Proud and painstaking labor lies beneath 
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the graceful, rounded contours of the writing. But if Mr. Warren 
is pre-eminently a craftsman, prone to polish and repolish, he 
stops short of rubbing the life out of his work. There is nothing 
obscure or precious in it. It is simple, vital, close to the earth. 
The Association of Growers of Dark Fired Tobacco was 
scarcely more than an idea when Perse Munn, young Kentucky 
lawyer and farmer, was drawn into leadership almost, it seemed, 
as if by accident. He saw quite clearly that the Association had 
no reality or hope or strength or life of its own, that the men 
who came into it must bring these with them, that the idea itself 
was dead, was nothing, that the men upon whom it seized were 
everything. He saw how individuals, aloof and separate each 
from each, were brought and held together, made to coalesce, by 
an idea; how out of their separate beings something new was 
formed. But he did not see how a thing begun in peace and sin- 
cerity could sweep out savagely, rivet violence and murder out 
of kindly, thoughtful men, become a maelstrom spun in dark- 
ness, consuming at last the men whose loyalty and hope had 
brought it into being. This arc of change which Perse Munn was 
to describe with his life is sum and substance of Night Rider. 
Mr. Warren is gravely courteous toward his characters, 
treating them with the dignity and respect due them as persons. 
Despite his various—and effective though somewhat obvious— 
devices for creating an illusion of individuality in his characters, 
he does not succeed in bringing them immediately to life. In 
the opening chapters it is the suspense and excitement of action 
which carries the reader along, not the characters. The action of 
the novel is based upon events which occurred in Kentucky in 
the early part of the present century, events stirring and signifi- 
cant, pertinent still to the problems of the agrarian South. But 
somewhere along the way the reader discovers that the organi- 
zation of the Association, the scraping of crops, the scenes of 
mob violence, the burning of the warehouses have become sec- 
ondary in importance. He discovers, almost with a sense of reve- 
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lation, that the characters—Perse Munn, Mr. Christian, Dr. 
MacDonald, Senator Tolliver, Buck Trevelyan—have become 
persons, persons whose individual truth augurs some mystical, 
universal truth for himself. 

Dr. MacDonald, leader of the night riders, was fond of 
saying: “A man does what’s in him. A man goes along, and the 
time comes, even if he’s looking the other way not noticing, and 
the thing in him comes out. It wasn’t something happening to 
him made him do something, the thing was in him all the time. 
He just didn’t know. Until the time came.” This is the whole 
of the book, its central truth. This was the thing Perse Munn 
had to find out for himself through loss and betrayal, doubt and 
bitterness, through unfaltering loyalty to an idea which absorbed 
his being, destroyed the strength and truths he had lived by, sub- 
stituted new strength, new truths, uncovered his emptiness and 
his nothingness, annihilated him. 

This theme is a favorite one with Mr. Warren. In his poem, 
“A Letter To A Friend,” he has framed the question which 
motivates his novel: 


That voyage, then each to each we said, had rendered 


Courage superfluous, hope a burden. 

But living still, we live by them, and only 
Thus, or thus, stuttering, eke them out, 
Our huddled alms to crammed Necessity. 


Fears rise, old wranglers out of sleep, and go: 
The caterpillar knows its leaf, the mole 

Its hummock; who has known his heart, or knows 
The trigger of this action, set and sprung? 


In quest of an answer to this query Perse Munn spends out his 
life. 

The work is somber, intense, passionate, more closely allied 
surely to the writings of Gorky and Tolstoy than to the work of 
the Southern regionalists. = s 
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